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ABSTRACT 


This  report  is  in  two  volumes  and  describes  results  of  a  study  of  associative 
processing  techniques  performed  by  Librascope  Group  of  General  Precision 

Inc.  under  RAJDC  contract  AF  30(602)-3756.  Volume  I  is  an  unclassified 

/ 

document  and  contaiiyi  all  the  material  in  the  report  except  that  concerning 
the  ELINT  reconnaissance  problem  which  is  contained  in  Volume  II. 


Volume  II  is  a  cpiassified  document  at  the  SECRET  level. 

Two  associative  processors  are  formulated  and  evaluated.  The  first 
processor'/  named  the  associative  file  processor  (AFP),  uses  a  small 


associative  memory,  in  conjunction  with  a  large  head-per-track  disc 

file, /to  affect  content  search  and  retrieval  from  large  formatted  files  stored 

or/the  disc.  The  processor  also  allows  efficient  updating  of  large,  highly 

/dynamic  data  bases.  The  applications  of  AFP  in.  the  manipulation  of  existing 

/  \ 

/  sea  surveillance  files  and  command-control  data  bases  are  investigated  in 

detail.  In  these  tasks,  the  processor  offers  a  reduction  of  several  orders 
of  magnitude  in  query  response  times  relative  to  both  presently  used  equip¬ 
ment  and  previously  proposed  associative  techniques.  A  query  language, 
presently  used  in  a  command  and  control  system,  is  shown  to  be  suitable 
for  use  with  this  processor. 


The  second  processor,  named  the  associative  parallel  processor  (APP), 
is  optimized  for  simultaneous  processing  of  many  data  elements  as  they 
reside  in  memory.  This  processor  is  evaluated  for  use  in  the  real-time 
solution  of  large  network-flow  or  resource-allocation  tasks,  and  also  for 
the  real-time  reduction  of  ELINT  reconnaissance  data.  It  is  shown  that, 
for  large  problems  of  either  type,  the  processor  offers  order-of-magnitude 
reductions  in  solution  times  over  conventional  methods.  Improvements  in 
solution  times  are  such  that  real-time  solutions  of  important  tasks  in  each 
problem  area  are  feasible. 


All  processor  configurations  presented  are  based  on  mechanizations  which 
can  be  implemented  in  a  practical  and  economic  manner  with  presently 
available  electronic  circuits  and  memory  components.  Other  applications 
of  these  techniques  are  recommended  and  further  development  and  study 
areas  are  suggested. 
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1.0  INTRODUCTION 


This  report  appears  in  two  volumes  and  describes  results  of  a  study  of  associa¬ 
tive  processing  techniques  performed  by  the  Librascope  Group  ox"  General  Precision 
Inc.,  under  RADC  contract  AF  30(602)-3?56.  The  study  herein  reported  is  a  contin¬ 
uation  of  a  previous  effort  funded  under  RADC  contract  AF  30(602) -3371^ During 
the  previous  study,  Librascope  formulated  two  associative  processors.  The  first 
processor  was  optimized  to  the  task  of  pattern  recognition;  the  second  processor 
was  optimized  for  retrieval  of  documents,  classified  oy  a  set  of  descriptors  such 
as  are  used  in  the  Defense  Documentation  Center  (DDC)  retrieval  system.  The 
present  study  has  further  refined  each  processor  organization,  has  extended  the 
defined  range  of  application  for  each  processor  and  has  provided  quantitive 
performance  evaluations  for  each  application  investigated. 

Recent  years  have  seen  intensive  investigations  of  digital  computer  organizations, 
command  sets,  and  usage  methods  which  represent  distio.ee  departures  from 
conventional  Von  Neuman  techniques.  Much  of  this  effort  has  as  objectives  the 
formulation  and  efficient  solution  of  non-numeric  problems  for  which  conventional 
techniques  are  not  effective.  Complex  non-numeric  problems  frequently  allow 
partitioning  of  the  computational  task  into  many  independent  subtasks,  which 
may  be  allocated  over  many  identical  machine  elements  with  interchange  of 
results  among  machine  elements.  This,  together  with  rapidly  developing  capa¬ 
bilities  for  batch  fabri  ration  and  interconne  ^tion  of  computer  components,  has 
led  to  investigation  of  distributed  or  parallel  computing  networks  consisting  of 
many  identical  computing  cells,  interconnected  in  an  iterative  structure.  Examples 
of  such  machines  include  the  Holland  machine,  the  Solomon  computer  and  various 
pattern  recognition  devices  such  as  the  ILLIAC  Ill  computer.  The  associative 
processor*  described  in  this  report  are  also  machines  of  this  class. 
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We  feel  that  the  promise  of  associative  processing  techniques  lies  more  in  their 
ability  to  implement  novel  and  demanding  machine  requirements,  implied  by  non¬ 
numeric  computing  tasks,  than  in  their  ability  to  speed  solution  of  presently 
solvable  problems.  Development  of  novel  cellular  organization  allows  machine 
solution  of  important  new  classes  of  problems,  in  addition  to  solution  of  larger 
problems  of  presently  solvable  types.  Accordingly,  we  have  developed  associative 
techniques  for  content  search  and  retrieval  from  large  formatted  data  files,  for 
adaptive  pattern  recognition,  for  ELINT  pulse  train  sorting  and  for  solution  of 
network  flow  problems. 

The  file  processing  task  is  implemented  by  an  associative  file  processor  (AFP) 
which  is  a  variant  of  a  more  restricted  madhirie.  developed  under  the  previous 
contract  for  retrieval  of  Defense  Documentation  Center  (DDC)  documents.  The 
data  bases,  taken  as  models  for  the  file  processing  task,  were  the  present  Navy 
Sea  Surveillance  Data  Base  and  the  present  Headquarters  ASAF  (473-L)  Command 
and  Control  Data  Base.  In  Chapter  2  of  this  report,  the  AFP  is  structured  and 
programmed  for  file  manipulation  tasks  required  by  these  problems.  A  user- 
oriented  query  language,  suitable  to  each  problem  environment  is  described. 

The  efficiency  of  AFP  in  this  application  is  evaluated  relative  to  that  of  presently 
used  equipment  and  to  that  of  the  Goodyear  Associative  Processor  (GAP),  now 
under  development  for  RADC. 

The  associative  pattern  processor,  developed  by  Librascope  under  previous  RADC 
contract,  evaluates  threshold  logic  functions  by  techniques  which  may  be  readily 
extended  to  transform  all  or  any  part  of  memory  contents  according  to  any 
boolean  function  of  memory  contents  and  external  variables.  The  organization, 
logic,  and  command  structure  for  this  processor  are  thus  applicable  to  a  variety 
of  other  problems  which  allow  parallel  processing.  In  the  sequel,  we  term  this 
processor  the  "Associative  Parallel  Processor",  APP  to  denote  its  general 
utility. 
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Chapter  3  of  this  report  described  the  application  of  APP  to  network  flow  or 
resource  allocation  problems.  These  problems  arise  in  a  variety  of  logistic 
or  tactical  environments,  in  which  each  of  many  resources  may  be  allocated  to 
each  of  many  ends,  with  some  cost  or  return  known  for  each  possible  allocation. 

The  APP  is  programmed  for  optimum  solution  of  several  variants  of  this  problem 
in  near  real  time.  Solution  rates  are  compared  to  those  available  from  state-of- 
the-art  processors  of  conventional  organization. 

Applicability  of  APP  to  ELINT  pulse-train  separation  is  investigated  in  Chapter 
1),  which  is  classified  SECRET  and  appears  in  a  second  separate  volume.  The  task 
is  defined,  the  APP  is  programmed  for  its  solution,  and  solution  rates  are  again 
compared  to  those  available  from  conventional  machines. 

These  studies  collectively  illustrate  the  utility  of  associative  techniques  in  two 
broad  areas  of  non-numeric  data  processing.  The  first  usage  area  is  content 
search  and  retrieval  from  large  data  bases  stored  in  inexpensive  mass -storage 
media.  The  second  area  is  simultaneous  processing  of  many  data  elements  as 
they  reside  in  memory. 

Each  application  area  has  a  distinct  machine  organization,  AFP  and  APP 
respectively,  best  suited  to  it.  The  rationale  for  each  machine  organization 
and  a  summary  of  its  performance  in  selected  applications  are  presented  in  the 
balance  of  this  report.  Each  of  these  machines  is  structured  such  that  it  is 
practically  realizable  using  available  technology.  For  example,  the  associative 
memories  for  these  machines  can  be  built  using  plated  wire  memory  elements 
described  in  Appendix  C.  Timing  calculations  for  the  processors  are  based 
on  this  realization. 
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1.1  ASSOCIATIVE  FILE  PROCESSOR 


Important  features  of  the  associative  file  processor  (AFP)  are  as  follows: 

1)  The  data  base  is  stored  on  a  relatively  inexpensive  head-per-track 
disc  file,  since  it  is  felt  that  true  associative  storage  of  large  data 
bases  would  be  prohibitively  expensive^both  now, and  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  Further  economies  are  provided  by  using  only  a  single  read- 
write  head  on  each  disc  track. 

2)  A  large  portion  of  the  file  (e.  g. ,  1024  tracks)  is  content  searched  in 
a  single  disc  revolution  (e.g. ,  40  ms).  The  comparison  operators: 
equality,  inequality,  greater  than,  less  than  or  bounded  search,  are 
each  available  as  search  modes.  Rapid  search  is  possible  through 
use  of  an  extremely  high  data  rate  (i.  e. ,  highly  parallel)  transfer 
path  from  the  file  to  a  controlling  associative  memory.  Data  is 
transferred  simultaneously  from  many  disc  tracks  to  corresponding 
words  in  associative  memory.  This  fast  transfer  path  is  necessary 
if  search  time  is  not  to  be  obscured  by  the  time  to  transfer  data  to 
the  associative  memory. 

3)  The  AFP  requires  only  a  small  associative  memory  (e.  g. ,  1024  words 

8 

of  64  bits)  to  control  search  of  a  much  larger  data  base  (e.  g.  ,  3  x  10 
bits).  Each  bit  of  the  associative  memory  is  a  tag  bit  used  to  denote 
some  block  of  disc  storage  as  matching  a  search  criterion.  Elements 

of  the  data  base  are  never  transferred  into  the  associative  memory. 

> 

4)  The  AFP  performs  all  operations  requisite  to  efficient  manipulation 

of  a  large  highly  dynamic  data  base.  The  present  Navy  Sea 
Surveillance  Retrieval  System  and  the  Headquarters  ASAF  (473-L) 
Command  and  Control  System  were  used  as  models  for  the  data  base 
and  for  operations  on  the  data  base.  The  AFP  performs  the  search 
and  retrieval  tasks  and  also  the  file  maintenance  tasks  requisite  to 
these  environments.  t 


5)  Records  are  retrieved  from  the  disc  or  written  onto  the  disc  in 
"gather  read,  scatter  write"  fashion.  In  a  single  disc  revolution, 
records  may  be  retrieved  from  many  tracks  or  written  into  available 
space  on  many  tracks.  For  each  of  these  operations,  disc  accesses 
are  controlled  by  contents  of  the  associative  memory,  set  during  a 
previous  search. 

Through  its  possession  of  the  foregoing  features,  AFP  offers  the  important 
advantages  of  content  search  and  simple  memory  management,  usually  associated 
with  list  structured  files,  without  incurring  the  speed  disadvantages  of  sequentially 
scanning  lists  and  of  linkage  modifications  required  to  insert  or  delete  records. 
AFP  incurs  some  storage  inefficiency  through  the  use  of  a  fixed  record  format. 
However,  it  is  felt  that  storage  efficiency  will  generally  compare  favorable  with 
that  of  list-structured  files,  due  to  the  elimination  in  AFP  of  explicit  attribute 
(field)  names,  linkage  addresses  and  reference  dictionaries. 

The  data  base  structure  and  machine  organization  for  AFP  are  described  in 
Chapter  2,  together  with  a  query  language  suitable  to  its  intended  use.  Response 
times  are  determined  for  sample  queries  derived  from  the  Sea  Surveillance  task. 
Comparison  of  these  times  to  equivalent  times  developed  for  the  Goodyear 
Associative  Processor  (GAP)  show  that  response  times  for  AFP  are  several 
orders  of  magntiude  less  than  equivalent  times  for  GAP.  Query  response  times 
for  AFP  are  relatively  independent  of  both  query  content  or  complexity  and  file 
size,  neither  of  which  is  true  for  list-organized  files  or  for  GAP. 

l:  2  ASSOCIATIVE  PARALLEL  PROCESSOR 

The  associative  parallel  processor  (APP),  developed  by  Librascope  under  previous 
RAOC  contract,  was  recognized  all  having  utility  beyond  the  picture  processing 
application  for  which  it  was  designed.  Under  the  present  contract,  further  studies 
were  undertaken  to  extend  the  range  of  defined  applicability  for  this  machine  and 
to  determine  the  extend  to  which  the  machine  organisation  would  vary  with  problem 


Sk 
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environment.  Two  further  applications  far  APP  were  investigated.  The  first  is 
optimum  solution  of  network  flow  or  resource  allocation  tasks.  The  second  is  / 
processing  electromagnetic  intelligence  (EL1NT)  data.  It  was  found  that  APP 
was  applicable  to  each  problem  with  only  slight  modification  and  that  significant 
operational  advantages  acrue  to  its  use.  The  results  of  each  study  are  further 
described. 

1.  2. 1  The  Use  of  APP  in  Solution  of  Network  Flow  Problems 

The  applicability  of  an  associative  parallel  processor  (APP)  to  the  solution  of 
network  flow  problems  is  investigated  in  Chapter  3.  The  network  flow  problem 
is  couched  within  the  model  of  the  so-called  Hitchcock-Koopmans  transportation 
problem.  Three  variations  on  this  model  are  considered,  and  are  listed  in  their 
order  of  model  complexity. 

1)  Binary  assignment  problem 

2)  General  assignment  problem 

3)  Transportation  problem 

An  APP  is  formulated  which  can  solve  any  of  these  three  variations  of  this  model. 
The  formulation  of  the  APP  includes  a  description  of  the  organization,  a  description 
of  the  command  set  and  the  timing  requirement  for  the  commands.  A  comparison 
of  this  APP  with  a  previous  APP  formulated  for  pattern  recognition  is  made. 

Algorithms  for  the  solution  of  the  three  variations  considered  for  network  flow 
problems  are  presented.  From  these  algorithms,  programming  flow  diagrams  and 
detailed  APP  machine  language  programs  are  written  which  describe  how  the  APP 
solves  these  problems.  From  the  flow  diagrams  and  machine  language  programs, 
a  timing  estimate  is  made  to  determine  the  time  the  APP  requires  to  solve  each 
of  these  three  variations. 

To  provide  a  basis  for  comparison,  the  solution  times  are  estimated  for  a 
serial  processor  to  solve  each  of  these  three  variations  on  the  network  flow 

problems.  Finally,  a  timing  comparison  is  made  between  the  APP  and  the  serial 
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processor. 


From  the  study  presented  in  Chapter  3,  it  is  concluded  that: 

1)  The  APP  has  a  timing  efficiency  factor  of  from  one  to  three  orders  of 
magnitude  over  its  serial  processor  counterpart  for  the  three  variations 
of  network  flow  problems  considered.  The  one  order  of  magnitude 
factor  is  applicable  for  smaller  matrices,  of  around  30  X  30  size, 
whereas  the  three  orders  of  magnitude  factor  is  applicable  for  the 
larger  matrices,  of  around  1000  X  1000  size. 

2)  The  timing  requirement  for  the  three  variations  increases  approxi¬ 
mately  linearly  or  in  idrect  proportion  to  "n",  the  order  of  the  cost 
matrix,  for  the  APP,  whereas  it  increases  nearly  in  proportion  to 

3 

"n  ",  or  the  cube  of  the  order  of  the  cost  matrix,  for  the  serial 
processor. 

3)  The  APP  can  determine  optimum  solutions  for  network  flow  problems, 
even  for  large  piatrices  of  the  order  1000,  in  milliseconds,  which  must 
be  considered  as  virtual  real  time  in  respect  to  human  operator 
reaction  time.  In  contrast,  for  a  matrix  of  Che  order  1000,  the  serial 
processor  requires  from  the  order  of  several  seconds  for  the  binary 
assignment  problem  to  the  order  of  several  minutes  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  problem,  which  certainly  cannot  be  considered  as  real  time 
for  most  applications. 

4)  The  basic  structure  of  the  APP  is  identical  with  that  of  an  APP 
previously  formulated  for  pattern  recognition.  However,  it  is  found 
that  several  new  features  are  required  for  matrix  manipulation 
purposes. 

5)  The  matrix  manipulating  feature  of  this  APP  gives  it  a  utility  for 
solving  other  types  of  problems  with  matrix  manipulation  requirements, 
including,  for  instance,  linear  programming,  dynamic  programming, 
matrix  inversion  and  boundary  value  problems. 
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6)  Many  examples  of  the  network  flow  problem  have  a  virtual  real-time 
processing  requirement.  The  weapon  assignment  problem  and 
message  switching  to  optimally  distribute  messages  in  a  complex 
command  and  control  system  are  examples.  For  these  problems, 
the  APP  can  provide  real-time  solutions,  whereas  the  serial 
processor  cannot.  Any  additional  reasonable  cost  factors  of  the 
APP  over  the  serial  processor  can  certainly  be  justified  for  these 
types  of  problems. 

1.  2.  2  The  Use  of  APP  for  Processing  ELINT  Reconnaissance  Data 

In  Chapter  U  contained  in  Volume  XI  with  a  SECRET  classification,  the  ELINT 
reconnaissance  problem  is  investigated,  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
employing  an  APP  to  process  this  reconnaissance  data  in  real  time.  The  ELINT 

problem  is  described,  together  with  an  algorithm  for  its  solution. 

\ 

An  APP  is  then  structured  and  programmed  according  to  this  algorithm. 

The  proposed  ELINT  processing  algorithm  consists  of  three  cycles,  namely: 
Mode  I  -  Pulse  train  sorting 

Mode  II  -  Emitter  Position  determination 

Mode  III  -  Verification  of  emitters 

Flow  diagrams,  machine  language  programs  and  timing  calculations  are 
given  for  each  of  three  modes.  The  most  time  consuming  processing  step 
is  the  pulse  train  sorting  cycle  of  Mode  I. 

A  tradeoff  study  is  made  between  an  ELINT  APP  and  a  state-of-the-art 
sequential  processor.  Cost  estimates  for  each  machine  are  provided.  The 
sequential  processor  is  programmed  to  perform  the  ELINT  task.  Processing 
times  are  determined  and  compared  to  those  for  the  ELINT  APP. 


1.  3  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  studies  herein  reported  demonstrate  the  utility  of  associative  processing 
techniques  for  information  retrieval  and  also  for  parallel  processing  of 
data  as  it  resides  in  associative  memory.  The  associative  file  processor 
(AFP)  illustrates  that  small  associative  memories,  used  in  a  control 
capacity,  can  greatly  facilitate  search  and  retrieval  of  formatted  records 
from  a  large  data  base,  and  are  also  of  significant  use  in  memory  manage¬ 
ment  tasks.  Order  of  magnitude  reductions  in  query  response  time  are 
obrained  with  AFP,  relative  to  use  of  other  known  retrieval  techniques. 

The  use  of  associative  retrieval  techniques  significantly  affects  the 
manner  of  organizing  a  data  base  into  a  mass  file,  since  files  should  be 
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fixed  format  tabular  rather  than  list  structured.  AFP  does  not  have  appreciable 
effect  on  the  grammar  or  syntax  of  a  user -oriented  query  language.  It  was  found, 
for  example,  that  the  present  473-L  query  language  is  quite  suitable  for  use  with 
AFP. 
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Our  studies  have  shown  that  the  organization  and  command  set  for  the  associative 
parallel  processor  (APP)  are  useful  with  little  change  for  picture  processing,  for 
solution  of  network  flow  problems  and  for  processing  EL1NT  reconnaissance  data. 

In  particular,  the  associative  microcommand,  which  establishes  search  criteria 
for  words  requiring  a  particular  transformation  and  defines  the  required  trans¬ 
formation  of  these  words,  has  direct  utility  in  all  three  problem  areas.  This  is 
not  surprising,  in  view  of  the  generality  of  the  concept  of  "sequential  state 
transformation"  upon  which  the  command  is  based. 

The  three  problems,  investigated  for  solution  by  APP,  are  particularly  amenable 
to  parallel  processing,  since  each  may  be  solved  by  algorithms  which  execute  a 
single  operation  simultaneously  over  many  data  elements.  Problems,  allowing 
this  high  degree  oi  parallelism,  will  generally  be  solvable  by  APP  in  times 
appreciably  less  than  for  conventional  sequential  solution.  The  time  gain  depends 
on  the  number  of  data  elements  which  may  be  independently  processed.  For  all 
problems  studied,  the  speed  advantage  of  APP  was  one  to  three  orders  of  magnitude 
over  conventional  processing.  Associative  memories  of  1024  to  2048  words  are 
suitable  to  each  application  studied. 

Librascope  studies,  together  with  other  similar  studies  sponsored  by  RADC, 
clearly  illustrate  the  importance  of  integrating  an  associative  memory  into  the 
over -all  system,  rather  than  adding  it  as  an  afterthought.  The  efficiency  of  the 
associative  parallel  processor  is  strongly  dependent  on  the  close  integration  of 
an  instruction  memory  and  various  search  control  devices  with  the  associative 
array.  The  efficiency  would  decrease  considerably  if  the  associative  array  were 
peripherally  controlled  by  a  conventional  computer  through  a  conventional  data 


transfer  path. 


For  the  associative  file  processor,  the  important  interface  is  that  between  the 
associative  memory  and  the  disc  file.  Unless  a  highly  parallel  transfer  path 
is  provided  at  this  interface,  data  transfer  time  will  vitiate  any  speed  gain  due 
to  associative  search. 

The  Librascope  studies  also  clearly  show  the  importance  of  the  multiwrite 
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function  to  effective  associative  processing.  It  has  long  been  Recognized  that  a 
multiwrite  capability  is  requisite  to  associative  parallel  processing.  Our  studies 
of  APP  further  illustrate  the  utility  of  associative  parallel  processing  and  thus 
of  the  multiwrite  function.  More  important.,  we  show  that  multiwrite  is  a 
necessary  feature  for  effective  associative  file  processing,  since  it  allows 
realization  of  the  highly  parallel  transfer  path  shown  necessary  for  effective  file 
processing. 

Based  on  our  studies  of  associative  techniques  and  on  related  studies  by  others, 
we  feel  that  additional  efforts  should  be  undertaken  in  the  following  areas: 

1)  Utilization  of  present  application  studies:  It  is  felt  that  both  AFP 
and  APP  could  be  built,  using  presently  available  technology  to  yield 
significant  improvements  in  present  operating  systems.  An  AFP 
machine  of  moderate  size  has  been  shown  by  the  present  study  to  have 
real  utility  for  command  and  control  information  retrieval.  The 
APP  machine  allows  an  important  increase  in  the  ability  to  perform 
real-time  processing  of  FLINT  reconnaissance  data.  It  can  also 
perform  complex  weapon  assignment  or  other  network  flow  tasks  in 
real  time, 

l)  Further  applications  studies:  Present  digital  message  switching 
systems  represent  outgoing  queues  as  list  structures  in  memory. 

The  AFP  organisation  lends  itself  to  associative  manipulation  of 
storage.  Also,  the  APP  organisation  seems  suitable  to  quick-look 


•canning  of  space  telemetry  data  in  real  time.  Such  scanning  would 
be  of  significant  help  in  gaining  real-time  knowledge  of  monitored 

events  and  also  in  selecting  telemetry  types  for  later,  more  detailed 
processing. 

3)  Further  development  of  technology: 

a)  In  particular,  more  efficient  means  for  performing  the  multiwrite 
operation  into  associative  arrays  should  be  developed.  The  size, 
cost  and  power  dissipation  of  semiconductor  word  electronics, 
presently  available  to  perform  this  function,  would  preclude  the 
function  from  realization  in  systems  of  sufficient  capacity  for 
some  important  applications.  We  feel  that  plated  wire  realizations 
of  multi  write  word  electronics,  compatible  with  plated  wire 
associative  arrays,  merit  further  investigation. 

V 

b)  More  effective  match  storage  and  match  resolution  circuitry  should 
be  developed.  Plated  wire  devices  merit  further  study  for  this 
function  as  well. 

c)  Following  feasibility  demonstrations  of  the  above  devices,  an 
experimental  associative  processor  of  either  the  APP  or  the  AFP 
variety  should  be  built.  Operational  experience  gained  with  these 
processors  will  aid  significantly  in  further  development  of 
associative  processing  technology  and  in  the  demonstration  of  its 
utility. 
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ASSOCIATIVE  PROCESSING  OF  FORM ATTED  FILES 


2.  0 

2.1  INTRODUCTION 

In  developing  applications  of  parallel  file  processing,  it  is  helpful  to 
review  briefly  the  evolution  of  data  retrieval  techniques  as  they  apply 
to  data  base  structure.  The  most  primitive  technique  is  the  use  of  address 
calculation  with  fixed  format  records.  This  is  of  limited  applicability, 
where  the  data  base  is  dynamic,  i.  e.  ,  continually  changing,  because  of 
severe  memory  management  problems.  Another  severe  handicap  exists 
in  that  data  retrieval  can  be  done  only  on  the  field  for  which  the  address 
can  be  calculated. 

As  information  science  evolved,  great  progress  has  been  made  through  ^ 
the  use  of  list-structured  files  and  serial  or  sequential  list  processing. 
Through  list  processing,  problems  were  alleviated  in  memory  management, 
data  access  and  freedom  of  record  format.  List  processing,  however,  is 
time  consuming,  jfs  by  and  large,  in  order  to  retrieve  data,  files  must  be 
traversed  sequentially  following  the  linkages  from  one  record  to  the  next. 

List  processing  enables  the  use  of  a  very  important  aspect  of  data  retrieval; 
namely,  content  search,  which  is  fundamental  because  of  the  inherent 
association  of  a  transaction  or  query  with  the  contents  of  certain  records 
of  a  file.  When  a  list -structured  file  is  being  sequentially  processed, 
record  by  record,  the  retrieval  criteria  can  apply  readily  to  record  content. 

Associative  techniques  have  been  explored  previously,  in  an  attempt  to  speed 
up  list  processing.  However,  these  efforts  have  not  met  with  much  success 
because  the  processing  has  remained  sequential.  Any  significant  speed 
improvement  requires  some  form  of  parallel  processing,  which  implies 
doing  a  content  search  over  many  records  simultaneously.  As  demonstrated 
in  this  section,  associative  techniques  are  a  great  asset  in  parallel  pro- 
cessing,  provided  no  exhaustive  data  transfers  are  needed,  whir  h  eat  up 
more  time  than  searching. 

The  development  of  data  retrieval  techniques  may  bo  viewed  from  another 
evolutionary  standpoint,  primarily  associated  with  hardware  capability. 

The  simplest  content  search  is  for  a  single  criterion  applied  sequentially 


to  a  single  record  at  a  time.  The  next  step  in  complexity  is  to  apply  multiple 
criteria  to  a  single  record  at  a  time,  i.  e.  ,  to  do  a  multiple  search.  As  the 
records  are  the  same  for  all  searches,  the  speed  advantage  is  the  number 
of  searches  that  logically  can  be  done  simultaneously.  This  is  usually  not 
a  great  number. 

More  complex  yet,  because  of  hardware  implications,  is  the  scheme  of 
applying  a  single  search  criterion  to  a  multiplicity  of  records  in  parallel, 
which  gains  a  speed  advantage  directly  proportional  to  the  degree  of  parallel¬ 
ism.  This  is  the  level  of  the  parallel  file  processor  described  in  this 
section. 

The  ultimate  in  speed  is  achieved  by  doing  a  multiple  search  over  a 
multiplicity  of  records,  which  may  be  effective  where  the  whole  data  base 
is  a  single  file,  organized  for  multiple  searching.  A  machine  of  the  latter 
type  applicable  to  retrieval  of  fixed  format  DDC  (formerly  ASTIA)  records, 
was  developed  by  Librascope  under  a  previous  RADC  contract  \ 

With  the  objective  of  doing  parallel  file  processing,  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  the  data  base  organization,  particularly  the  record  formats.  In 
section  2.2,  format  constraints,  requisite  to  parallel  file  processing,  are 
examined.  Section  2.  3  presents  a  machine  organization  suitable  for 
parallel  processing  of  files  stored  on  a  head -per -track  disc  file.  Section 
2.4  describes  a  query  language  suitable  to  parallel  file  processing. 
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2.2 


PARALLEL  FILE  PROCESSING 


2; 2,1  Introduction 

This  section  presents  a  critical  examination  of  the  current  trend  in 
data  processing,  namely,  the  serial  or  sequential  processing  of  list- 
structured  files*  It  also  presents  a  technique  that  promises  signif¬ 
icant  advantages  in  speed,  namely,  parallel  processing  by  associative 
techniques, and  compares  parallel  processing  with  serial  processing, 
both  as  to  applicability  andl  relative  advantages.  It  is  concluded 
that,  within  the  restriction  of  properly  formatting  data,  parallel 
processing  offers  important  advantages,  not  only  in  lessened  retrieval 
time,  but  also  in  relative  ease  of  use  for  memory  management  and  data 
access. 
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2.2.2  List  Structuring  of  Flies 


There  has  developed  in  the  Information  Storage  and  Retrieval 
(IS  and  R)  community  a  strong  tendency  to  organize  large  data 
bases  into  list  structured  files^  That  is,  the  members 
of  each  file  are  identified  by  being  linked  or  strung  together  as  a 
list,  rather  than  say,  by  physical  location.  Justification  for  list 
structuring  of  files  and  the  use  of  serial  processing  for  data  re¬ 
trieval  is  given  in  terms  oft 

1)  Advantages  in  memory  management. 

2)  Ready  access  to  all  stored  data. 

3)  Responsive  representation  of  the  nature  of  the  data. 

The  current  approach  to  data  retrieval  from  a  list-structured  data 
bas^  is  based  on  content  search  using  serial  processing.  In  real¬ 
time,  dynamic-data-base/  query  systems,  the  need  is  to  retrieve 
records  by  content,  because  of  the  inherent  association  of  trans¬ 
actions  or  queries  with  certain  records  in  the  data  base.  Content 
search  of  the  data  base  is  natural  and  efficient,  in  that  it  elimin¬ 
ates  record  position  determination. 

Hardware  and  algorithms,  as  well  as  data  base  structure,  are 
oriented  toward  fast,  officiant,  serial  searches  of  large  blocks  of 
stored  data,  or  else  toward  rapid  path  tracing  through  stored  relat¬ 
ionships,  expressed  by  linkages,  until  the  desired  items  are  found. 
This  mode  of  processing  is  time  consuming.  It  is  not  expected  that 
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this  problem  will  be  alleviated  by  improvements  in  conventional 
computer  hardware,  since  computer  system  serial  processing  speeds 
are  rising  slowly  compared  to  the  increasing  need  for  fast  data 
retrieval  from  large  data  bases. 

As  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  determine  the  applicability  of 
parallel  processing  to  content  retrieval  within  large  data  bases,  it  is 
expeditious  to  examine  the  data  b  se  structuring  in  more  detail. 


It 
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2. 2. 2.1  Memory  Management 


The  term,  memory  management,  applies  to  the  task,  usually  catagorised 
as  "bookkeeping",  of  allocating  space  in  storage  as  it  is  required. 

Space  may  be  required  when  existing  dynamic  files  in  the  data  base 
acquire  new  members,  or  when  new  files  are  generated  and  must  be  stored. 
Deleting  records  or  files  makes  space  available,  and  the  efficient  use 
of  storage  elements  requires  that  means  must  be  provided  for  reuse  of 
this  space. 

Dynamic  storage  allocation  is  traditionally  acconplished  via  an  "available 
apace"  list, in  which  enpty  data  spaces  are  strung  together  to  form  a  list, 
just  as  is  each  file.  When  a  new  item  appears,  it  is  assigned  the  first 
cell  on  the  available  apace  list,  and  newly  enptied  cells  are  linked  to 
the  end  of  the  list.  Thus,  the  files  in  the  data  base  may  be  of  indster- 
minant  sise  without  undue  inefficiency  in  storage  space  requirements. 

The  available  spaoe  technique  for  memory  management  is  particularly 
effective  when  the  data  base  is  stored  in  random  aceess  memory,  that  is, 
when  there  is  no  preferential  aspect  to  the  storage  location  of  any  given 
item.  However,  the  latter  property  is  not  true  of  currently  available 
bulk  memory  devices,  namely,  disc  memories.  The  result  is  that  file 
entries  in  the  data  base  get  scattered  all  over  the  disc,  with  no  concern 

for  the  access  time  required  to  go  from  one  item  in  a  file  to  the 
next,  using  the  linkage  that  strings  tha  file  together.  So  fer,  no 
technique  has  been  developed  for  assigning  available  space  on  a 
preferential  basis,  rather  than  as  "next  available",  to  that  the 
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penalty  in  access  time  in  tracing  through  a  list  structured  file  is 

just  accepted.  This  access  time  tends  to  swamp  out  computer  proces- 

*  >  \ 

sing  time  and  to  constitute  the  limit  on  reduction  of  data  retrieval 

,  \ 

time,  \ 

\ 

2.2;2,2  Data  Access 

It  is  apparent  that  access  to  any  desired  stored  item  in  a  data  base 
can  be  virtually  guaranteed  using  list  structured  files.  Each  file 
must  have  associated  with  it  an  identification  or  classification  of 
the  contents  of  the  entries  in  some  sort  of  an  index  or  directory. 

Then,  when  a  query  is  presented,  the  requested  data  types  are  matched 
against  the  file  directories  and  the  proper  files  are  consulted. 

Many  files  do  not  involve  data  sets  with  intrinsic  order  relationships. 
At  best,  in  special  cases,  such  as  personnel  files,  one,  or  a  very  few 
order  relationships  exist.  Thus,  although  an  explicit  ordering  exists 
in  a  list  structured  file,  in  the  usual  case  of  data  retrieval,  a  file 
entry  point  at  which  to  start  searching  cannot  be  specified.  This 
implies  paying  the  heavy  penalty  in  access  time  retrieving  item  after 
item,  assuming  the  file  occupies  random  disc  locations  generated  by 
the  forementioned  techniques  of  memory  management. 

In  some  applications,  this  relatively  slow  access  is  acceptable, 
particularly  where  many  separate  searches  or  retrievals  are  con¬ 
current.  A  successful  technique  is  to  queue  disc  access  requests 
and  sort  the*  into  ties  sequence,  reducing  apparent  acoess  tine, 

A  strong  eultiprograsning  capability  is  required,  and  there  is  no 
increase  in  speed  of  response  *o  any  given  request. 
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Because  of  the  format  problems,  and  to  help  better  express  the  intrinsic 

relationships  among  the  data,  other  structurings  have  been  explored* 

7 

Specifically  the  graphic  node-relationship  form  has  been  studied, . 
m  this  form,  the  concept  of  ttentityn  is  exploited*  Each  nods  corresponds 
to  an  individual  person  or  thing,  or  a  classification  of  individuals*  The 
graphical  representation  consists  of  laying  out  all  the  nodes  and  then 
drawing  in  pertinent  directional  relationship  lines  connecting  related 
nodes*  In  the  reference^  comfortably  small  number  of  types  of  relation¬ 
ship  lines  seem  to  suffice  to  represent  a  diverse  amount  of  data  in  a 
data  base* 

The  graphical  node-relationship  representation  of  a  data  base  is  mention¬ 
ed,  not  because  of  its  potential  value  for  parallel  processing,  for  this 
kind  of  graph  traversal  is  eminently  a  serial  process,  out  because  of  the 
explicit  treatment  of  "entity*1  and  "relationship"  as  concepts  in  date 
base  structuring.  Entities,  again,  are  individuals,  such  as  persons, 
places,  or  things,  or  classifications  and  characteristics  of  individuals 
Examples  are*  Capt.  R,  Owns,  Griff iss  Air  Force  Baso,  the  Valley  Forge 
(Individuals),  Commanding  Officer,  Airfield,  Aircraft  Carrier  (classifi¬ 
cations),  and  Age,  Elevation,  and  Haximum  Speed  (characteristics) .  The 
relationships  most  readily  expressed  in  a  node-relationship  graph  are 
qualitative*  for  example,  "  is  an  oxanplo  of", "is  a  component  of" 

"  is  located  at",  "is  a  typical".  These  relationships  apply  among 
various  individuals  and  classifications. 

Quantitive  relationships  do  not  yield  so  readily  to  suet)  a  graphical 
representation,  as  they  express  valuas  of  characteristics  as  applied 
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lo  individuals  or  classes.  A  ternary  relationship  is  introduced 
in  the  forementionod  reference  to  handle  quantitative  relationships, 
with  the  cumbersome  introduction  of  overy  value  or  physical  quantity 
in  the  data  base  as  a  separate  node  in  the  graph.  Clearly,  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  traversing  such  a  graph  for  a  content  search  is  conpounded 
by  this  strategy. 

From  a  study  of  a  graphical  node- relationship  graph  representing  a 
data  base,  a  definite  conclusion  can  be  drawn,  namely,  that  struct  - 
uring  files  as  lists  of  entries  is  a  format  choice  and  not  an  intrinsic 
property  of  the  data.  It  also  helps  clarify  the  inherent  nature  of  a 
data  base  in  distinguishing  entities  and  relationships  which  will  be 
of  U36  in  formatting  files  for  parallel  processing. 

The  preceding  sections  have  shown  that  serial  processing  and  list  struct¬ 
uring  of  files  both  have  serious  limitations,  particularly  in  the  speed 
of  processing.  They  show  that  neither  concept  is  inherent  in  a  data 
base  structure,  or  in  the  processing  requirements  per  sc.  Therefore, 
in  considering  parallel  processing  conoepts  to  improve  file  prooeseing 
speeds,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  reconsider  date  formats  end  chooee 
file  structures  that  enhance  parallel  processing. 


2.2.3  Parallel  Processing  of  Fixed  Format  Files 


The  primary  purpose  of  parallel  processing  of  files  is  to  attain  a 
high  processing  rate, implying  short  data  search  and  retrieval  times. 

The  objective  is  to  make  each  entry  in  a  file,  and,  in  fact,  each 
field  in  each  entry,  equally  transparent  to  a  parallel  content  search, 
and  to  establish  a  correspondingly  efficient  retrieval  of  desired  data. 

Parallel  processing  of  files  involves  the  parallel-by-track  reading  of 
an  assigned  region  of  a  disc  memory  containing  the  file  of  interest,  and 
a  simultaneous  field-by- field  corps ri son  of  each  bit  stream  with  the 
search  criteria,  flagging  for  subsequent  retrieval  those  records  which 
qualify. 

The  searchable  fields  of  the  records  in  a  file  to  be  processad  ir.  par¬ 
allel  must  be  in  a  fixed  format.  That  is,  like  fields  must  appear  in 
liko  places  from  record  to  record,  so  that  only  one  field  is  searched 
for  the  required  criterion  in  each  bit  stream  at  any  given  instant  of 
time.  This  is  because  the  search  criteria,  derived  from  the  query, 
generally  specify  several  fields  and  required  values  in  those  fields. 

A  variable  format  would  require  locking  for  all  field  identification 
marks  and  all  field  values  every  character  time,  which  would  overload 
assy  reasonable  device. 

While  all  records  within  a  file  must  conform  to  the  format  chosen  for 
the  file,  there  la  no  constraint,  or  oven  preference,  with  regard  to 
tho  soarch,  related  to  the  sequence  of  fields  within  the  record  format. 

Ail  fields  are  equally  tranaparent  to  tho  search,  for  example  ir  the 


VIP  file  in  the  sea  surveillance  task  (See  Section  2. 2. 3. 2),  it  is 
no  disadvantage  to  have  the  ship  identity  field  follow  tne  VIP  name 
field,  as  the  ship  namo  field  can  be  searched  .just  as  readily  as  it 
can  be  in  the  ships'  file.  An  important  advantage  of  having  all  fields 
transparent  to  an  associative  search  is  elimination  of  the  need  to 
sort  files  on  each  search  criterion  of  interest. 

In  this  discussion,  as  well  as  in  the  succeeding  hardware  descrip¬ 
tion,  it  is  assumed  that  a  single  mechanism  performs  a  single  search 
at  a  time.  While  duplicate  search  equipment  could,  presumably,  double 
the  search  rate,  other,  more  subtle  changes.  Such  as  doubling  the  disc 
speed,  could  achieve  the  same  result.  Accordingly,  the  matter  will 
not  be  considered  further. 
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2. 2. 3.1  Blocks  and  Block  Flags 


Disc  asnorjr  tracks  hare  a  fixed  number  of  bits  fend  it  is  natural  to  divide 
then  into  a  number  of  sectors  or  blocks  of  uniform  length.  Ono  direct 

V 

advantage  is  the  ability  to  use  fixed  addressing.  However,  any  given 
block  length  is  not  going  tp  suit  all  of  the  files  in  a  data  base  with¬ 
out  wasting  some  spaoe.  It  is  normally  necessary  to  dissociate  block 
length  and  record  length,  which  is  done  by  making  provision  for  multi- 
block  records.  That  is,  tbo  formatted,  searchable  portioos  of  file 
entries  may  occupy  several  adjacent  blocks.  The  block  length  then  be¬ 
come  a  somewhat  arbitrary  parameter  and  can  be  optimised  for  any  part¬ 
icular  job. 

Significant  advantages  in  memory  management  and  data  retrieval  are  cor- 
eomitant  with  the  assuaqption  of  fixed  block  length.  Those  come  about 
by  the  use  of  flags,  assigned  on  a  block-by-block  basis,  and  stored 
elsewhere  than  in  the  data  storage  blocks  themselves. 

Memory  management,  that  ie,  the  accounting  for  and  allocation  of  disc 
storage  spec*  ae  required,  is  facilitated  by  the  use  of  an  "obsolete" 
or  "esgity"  flag  aaaoeiated  with  each  block.  As  no  ordering  exists  in  the 
obeolete  flags,  space  can  be  aeaigned  at  eoftwara  option.  The  specific 
technique  which  is  very  effective  is  to  assign  to  a  new  record  the  first 
(in  time)  obsolete  slot  (of  one  or  more  blocks)  that  can  be  written  into 
within  a  specified  region  (i.«. ,  a  soft-ware  -defined  set  of  tracks)  of 
disc  momory.  This  has  three  advantages  over  the  use  of  an  available  List, 
namely,  access  time  is  reduced,  records  can  be  segregated  into  regions 
under  software  control,  and  the  assignment  and  writing  of  the  record  are 
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purely  hardware  functions.  In  the  case  of  multi-bloc.;  records,  a:: 
additional  header  block  flag  is  noeded  to  identify  permissive  blocks 
in  which  to  start  writing  (see  section  2,},C),  The  obsolete  and  header 
block  flags  can  conveniently  bo  stored  in  dedicated  trades  ir.  the  disc 
memory,  providod  only  that  they  are  timed  to  appear  with  their  associa¬ 
ted  blocks. 

Data  access  by  content  search  is  facilitated  by  the  use  of  corparo  flags 
on  a  block-by-block  basis.  Since  the  parallel  search  is  mechanised  as  a 
block-by-block  comparison,  but  records,  ral.’ior  '.ha  blocks,  qualify  a  d 
are  road,  it  is  recessary  lo  do  opera- ios  c  the  compare  Tags.  Add>  - 
ionally,  statistics  may  be  wanted  aficr  a  search,  rsihor  ilia: .  roadi  *  c 
qualifying  records.  For  these  reaso  s,  ii.  Is  of  advatage  to  ho'  <*  the 
corpsro  flags  in  a  special  emery,  ox  o  •  cl  o  the  disc,  i  >  which  he;  ca 
be  operated  on  in  parallel. 

Thus,  the  fixed  format  structuring  of  a  dra  case  for  paralie'  jk-occssI  g, 
rather  than  list  structuring  for  serial  processing,  offers  significant 
advantages  for  nan ory  management  and  data  retrieval,  whan  combined  with 
suitable  hardware  elements.  Greater  cc  tn»l,  with  loss  effort,  way  bo 
exercised  by  tho  software  ir.  storage  space  assignment.  Horn  signifies  ly. 
after  a  parallel  search,  to  which  a  whole  file  is  transparent,  the  desired 
records  are  directly  accessible  for  reading  end  further  mrocessirg. 


S.2.3.2 


Data  Structure  and  Required  File  Formats 


This  section  is  addressed  to  some  of  the  problems  and  difficulties 
encountered  in  attempting  to  structure  or  lay  out  a  data  base  in  fixed- 
format,  parallel-content-searchable  files. 

Record  versus  block  length  has  been  treated  in  the  previous  section 
and  will  not  be  treated  further,  except  to  remark  that  sometimes  field 
length  and  processing  convenience  can  be  traded  off  against  each  other. 

Variable -length  records  arise  when  file  entries  contain  raw,  unformatted 
data,  such  as  ••comments" ,  or  when  there  are  multiple  tabular  entries. 

The  raw  data  portion  of  a  record  is  more  or  less  intrinsically  unsearch¬ 
able,  and  no  capability  is  lost  by  storing  it  separately,  with  a  linkage 
in  the  formatted  part  of  the  record. 

YJhen  file  entries  have  more  than  one  value  for  specific  position,  the 
format  problem  has  been  solved  by  allowing  variable-length,  variable- 
format  records.  This  is  done  at  significant  storage  expense,  for  each 
descriptor  value  must  have  the  descriptor  name  associated  with  it.  This 
technique  may  be  best  illustrated  by  an  example  taken  from  the  sea  surveil¬ 
lance  task  .  In  one  approach,  a  ships  dynamic  file  is  main¬ 
tained,  which  lists  among  other  things,  VIP's  aboard  each  ship.  As  the 
number  of  VIP’s  is  variable  from  ship  to  ship,  the  number  of  VIP  fields 
is  variable,  and,  furthermore,  changes  from  tijne  to  time.  Since  the  VIP 
fields  within  the  given  ship's  record  have  non-predictable  positions, 
each  must  be  identified  within  the  record  as  a  VIP  field. 

The  above  variable  length  record,  with  descriptor  name-descriptor  value 
pairs,  can  be  eliminated  by  recognizing  a  VIP  as  an  entity.  Since  there 
are  many  VIP's  and  they  all  sometimes  have  the  proporty  of  being  aboard 
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one  ship  or  another,  this  constitutes  a  topic,  and  a  file  can  be  generated. 
This  file  will  have  the  VIP  as  the  primary  entity,  and,  as  he  can,  at  most 
be  aboard  one  specific  ship,  have  boarded  at  one  specific  tiiw,  nave  one 


specific  function  and  destination,  the  file  can  have  a  fixed  record  format. 

The  preceding  example  suggests  that  using  the  concepts,  described  in  sec¬ 
tion  2. 2. 2.3,  of  entity  and  relationship,  a  file  in  a  data  base  can  be 
looked  upon  as  a  matrix.  The  rows  and  columns  correspond  to  entities, 
and  the  matrix  elements  themselves  to  qualitative  or  quantitative  relat¬ 
ionships.  A  measure  of  the  tractability  of  the  data  base  and  of  the 
quality  of  file  design  is  the  number  of  null  elements  in  the  files.  This, 
as  does  record  length,  affects  primarily  the  storage  efficiency,  with 

little  direct  effect  on  data  retrieval  capability  or  speed  of  parallel 
processing. 

An  important  guide  to  file  structure  is  to  include  all  possible 
relationships  of  the  file  entries  within  one  file.  This  avoids 
ever  having  to  determine  the  intersection  of  two  searches,  which 
cannot  be  done  in  parallel,  and  is,  therefore,  a  slow,  serial  pro¬ 
cess.  For  exasple,  take  the  sea  surveillance  task.  It  is  highly 
undesirable  to  require  searches  on  both  a  ships'  dynamic  file  and 
a  ships'  static  file  in  response  to  a  query.  These  searches  will, 
in  general,  come  up  with  with  two  tables  of  ships'  names  (as  in 
the  query  considered  in  the  next  section) ,  and  the  names  common 
to  both  tables  must  be  found  for  the  query  response* 


The  alternative  technique  is  to  maintain  a  single  ships'  file  with 
both  dynamic  and  static  data  in  each  ship's  entry.  For  parallel 
processing,  some  positional  relationship  of  data  must  exist  and 
it  not  readily  obtained  any  other  way. 

The  concept  of  subfiles  is  also  useful  in  formatting  a  data  base. 
Drawing  on  the  previous  example,  a  ship's  static  data  may  differ 
widely  in  content,  depending  on  whether  the  ship  is  a  passenger, 
merchant,  or  naval  vessel.  However,  the  dynamic  data  format  may 
be  identical  for  all  ships.  Processing  techniques  can  be  devised 
that  will  apply  a  search  to  a  subset  of  file  entries  or  to  the  whole 
file  as  desired. 

The  preceding  discussion  strongly  suggests  that  the  requirement 
to  organise  the  files  of  a  data  base  into  rigid  fixed  format  or 
tabular  form  may  not  be  as  restrictive  as  it  may  ar  first  appear. 
What  restrictiveness  there  is  may  well  be  more  than  offset  by  the 
gain  in  processing  speed  by  virtue  of  parallel  processing.  A  by¬ 
product  advantage  of  retrieving  from  fixed  format  files  is  that 
the  data  is  in  a  natural  and  effective  format  for  output  to  an 
inquirer,  or  for  further  processing  into  a  graphic  visual  display. 


2. 2, 3. 3  Processing  Rates 


To  illustrate  the  effectiveness  of  parallel  processing,  as  coiqpared 
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with  some  serial  processing  techniques  proposed,  including  the 
employment  of  associative  memories1,  the  following 
approximations  to  search  and  retrieval  times  are  derived.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  data  base  resides  in  disc  memory  and  one  or  more 
searches  and  retrieval  occur  in  response  to  a  query. 

Search  and  retrieval  times: 

1)  Disc  memory  and  conputer: 

M'l-i  >»*i 

2)  Disc  memory,  computer  and  auxiliary  associative  memory: 

T,  *-»?+Sy*Nx 

c  m  fc  m  2 

3)  Disc  memory  with  parallel  processor  and  computer: 

T3  •  (  k  ♦!)  T  ♦  k?N  x3 

l/heret 

N  is  the  number  of  records  in  the  file,  or  the  number  of 
directory  entries  that  must  be  searched, 
m  is  the  number  of  records  per  block  transferred  at  a  time 
from  disc  (in  case  2,  equal  to  associative  Memory  sise). 

T  is  disc  revolution  time 
(T/2  is  the  average  access  time  to  disc  memory). 


is  conputer  serial  conparison  and  processing  time  per 
record. 

Xg  is  computer  processing  and  transfer  time  per  record  using 
the  auxiliary  associative  memory. 

x^  is  ©onputar  processing  time  per  record. 

y  is  the  auxiliary  associative  memory  processing  time  per 
block  of  records. 

k  is  the  number  of  blocks  of  each  record  that  must  be  searched. 

1 

k2  is  the  fraction  of  the  records  that  satisfy  the  search. 

Consents! 


a)  If  N  is  very  large,  it  may  be  appropriate  to  use  less  than 

T/  such  as  T/5  or  T/10,  as  disc  read  requests  may  be 
2 

batched  and  time  aequenoed;  neverthless,  with  N  large, 


N  T 


a  10 


»  T. 


b)  It  has  been  found  that,  with  small  associative  memories, 
at  y  ♦  N  x  ,  sodjin  either  eassjthe  processing 
time  is  swaiq>ed  out  by  the  disc  access  tine  so  that 
Tj,  ft  T2. 

o)  Tj  has  time  k^T  for  search  and  T  for  read.  If  kg  is  reasonably 
small  and,  assuming  x^  and  x2  art  roughly  equal, 

♦  1)  Tjindspendent  of  N  up  to  relatively  large  M. 
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As  an  example,  Averbach1  considers  the  sea  surveillance  data  base*, 
and  the  query,  "Nearest  (in  tine)  ship/aircraft  with  aircraft 
aboard  with  doctor  to  point  x,y".  With  the  assumption  of  only  32  records 
in  the  data  base,  the  disc  retrieval  time  is  quoted  as  being  7,2  seconds, 
over  35  times  the  processing  time  required.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
processing  is  done  largely  in  an  auxiliary  associative  memory,  showing  a 
slight  improvement  over  doing  it  in  the  OPC  alone.  For  each  additional 
32  records  in  the  file,  an  additional  1.2  seconds  retrieval  time  is  needed. 

Using  parallel  processing,  by  contrast,  about  two  searches  and  one  re¬ 
trieval  process  are  needed;  one  search  on  the  ships'  static  data,  to 
establish  doctor  and  aircraft  aboard,  and  one  on  ships  dynamic  data  in 
the  same  file  to  determine  the  ships  that  are  in  a  region  aroung  point  x,y. 
This  requires  three  disc  revolutions  (3T)  independent  of  file  sise  up  to 
several  thousand  (instead  of  32)  records  per  file. 

In  addition  to  the  search  and  retrieval  time,  there  is  processing  time 
required  to  find  the  minimum  time  in  response  to  the  query.  This  processing 
tine  will  be  small  if  kjN  is  mull;  that  is,  if  the  search  on  the  ships' 
dynamic  data  (for  looation)  is  sufficiently  delimiting. 

For  representative  disc  memories,  a  revolution  time  (T)  is  50  to  70  milli¬ 
seconds,  establishing  the  parallel  processing  time  as  0.15  to,  say,  0.25 
seconds,  m  the  referenced  exaaple,  the  retrieval  time  la 

* 

;  (cccess  time)  •  1.2  (  5  ♦  N  )  seconds. 

£ 

Theee  are  cohered  in  the  following  tablet 
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Records  P®r 
file 

N 

Serial  Retrieval 

Tine 

Parallel  Processing 
Time 

32 

7.2  seo 

0.25  sec 

1,000 

1*1*.  1* 

0.25 

10,000 

390. 

ft  a  J  a  > 

0.5  * 

*  Asawdng  the  search  is  <  N  but  >  N/^  rt cords  in  parallel. 

The  above  examples  emphatically  illustrate  t 

a)  That  serial  processing,  when  disc  retrieval  tines  are  taken 
into  account,  is  very  slow  for  real-tine  search  and  retrieval, 
even  with  Moderate  sited  files  and  a  multi-directory  approach;  and 

b)  that  parallel  processing  has  relatively  high  speed  and  is  indep¬ 
endent  of  file  site. 


2.2.3.U  General  Purpose  Computer  Environment 


It  is  assumed  that  the  parallel  processing  takes  place  in  a  general 
purpose  computer  (GPC)  environment.  That  is,  the  GPC  runs  the  show 
and  makes  maximum  use  of  the  parallel  processirg  to  ease  its  internal 
serial  processing  load.  V/ith  this, comes  the  concept  of  filtering, 
wherein  the  search  may  be  too  conplex  for  the  parallel  processing 
hardware,  but  the  number  of  candidates  for  serial  processing  is  grossly 
reduced.  For  exanple,  in  a  sea  surveillance  system,  a  search  for  all 
ships  within  one  hour  travel  time  of  point  p  involves  a  great  circle 
distance  (OCD)  determination  and  a  division  by  ship  speed.  At  disc 
rates  this  is  too  much  of  a  calculation  to  expect  to  do  simultaneously 
on  all  ship  location  records,  so  the  GPC  would  set  up  a  search  on 
latitude  and  longitude  limits,  doing  the  final  elimination  in  core  momory. 

Other  functions  left  to  the  GPC  include  input  conversion,  generation  of 
search  criteria,  file  purging  and  updating,  generating  historical  tapes, 
fallback  procedures  and  output  conversion.  The  requirements  on  the  GPC, 
then,  include  a  strong  multiprogramming  capability  if  all  thase  functions 
are  to  be  done  in  real  time. 
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2.2.U  Evaluation  of  AFP-1 


Tills  section  is  a  discussion  of  the  AFP-1  file  processor  as  described 
in  the  previous  Librascope  "Sti’dy  in  Associative  Processor  Techniques"1, 

While  AFP-1  offers  strong  potential  in  document  retrieval 
applications  such  as  the  DDC  (formorly  ASTIA) Retrieval  System  ,  it  re¬ 
quires  modification  to  achieve  the  generality  required  of  command  and 
control  quory  systems.  The  AFP-1  configuration  constituted  an  inter¬ 
mediate  step  in  this  study  and  served  as  a  vehicle  for  better  under¬ 
standing.  A  generalized  version  of  this  processor,  termed  AFP- 2,  is 
described  in  Section  2.3. 

An  area  of  cost  improvement,  achieved  in  AFP- 2,  relates  to  the  number 
of  heads  per  disc  track.  The  AFP-1  system  has  three  heads  per  disc 
track.  Current  disc  technology,  with  the  high  bit  densities  available, 
makes  multi-head  tracks  prohibitively  expensive  for  bulk  data  storage. 

In  addition  to  the  read  head,  the  AFP-1  has  a  head  slightly  downstream 
to  write  data  in  a  slot  lust  identified  as  empty  by  reading  an  enpty 
flag.  It  has  another  head  a  farther  distance  downstream  to  drop 
corpare  flags  in  rocords  after  the  records  are  searched.  The  A*?- 2 
design  eliminates  both  of  these  hoads.  Rocords  are  written  with  the 
sane  head  with  which  they  are  read. 

Sinoe  AFP-1  was  intended  for  search  over  a  single  homogeneous  file, 
it  was  structured  to  allow  search  over  all  tracks  in  a  single  disc  revolu¬ 
tion.  m  the  command  and  control  environment,  there  are  usually  many  files, 
no  more  than  one  of  which  is  searched  at  a  time.  It  is  therefore  unnecessary 
to  search  all  disc  tracks  simultoaoualy.  In  AFP-2,  searches  are  limited  to 
some  region  of  disc  memory  where  the  site  of  a  region  is  determined  by 
storage  requirements  for  s  single  fils. 
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There  are  two  areas  in  which  the  definition  of  AFP-1  was  incorplete. 

The  first  relates  to  the  write  head  necessary  to  flap  empty  records. 

The  separation  of  this  head  from  the  read  head  determines  a  maximum 
record  length.  Many  small  records  could  occupy  this  interval.  How¬ 
ever,  no  provision  is  mads  to  queue  the  conpaxe  flags  for  these  records. 

A  significant  increase  in  AFP-1  conplexity  would  be  required  to  handle 
these  queues.  It  now  seems  impractical  to  store  more  than  one  recoiil 
in  the  maximum-length  slot. 

Search  criteria  in  the  DDC  problem  are  fixed-length  document  descriptors. 
In  the  general  command  and  control  environment,  search  criteria  are 
normally  fields  of  characters  derived  from  an  input  query.  Conceivably, 
an  AFP  could  be  built  in  which  fields  could  be  recognized,  but  every 
possible  parameter  of  every  search  field  would  have  to  be  interrogated 
each  character  time,  thereby  throwing  an  excessive  processing  load  on  the 
associative  memory. 

In  the  AFP-1,  neither  the  read  nor  the  retrieval  processes  were  precisely 
defined.  Tn  the  AFP- 2  system  presented  in  Soction  2,),  read  and  retrieval 
processes  are  defined  and  the  machine  is  structured  to  allow  affaetiva 
execution  of  these  processes. 


ASSOCIATIVE  FILE  PROCESSOR 


2.  3 

2.3.1  Introduction 

This  section  presents  the  design  of  an  associative  file  processor,  designated 
the  AFP-2  which  accomplishes  the  parallel  file  processing  tasks  discussed 
in  section  2.2.  The  design  is  an  embodiment  of  the  concept  of  parallel 
processing  for  data  retrieval  by  content  using  current  state-of-the-art 
hardware. 

The  AFP-2  description  is  presented  in  the  context  of  a  command  and  control 
application  and  the  design  parameters  are  derived  from  an  existing,  success¬ 
fully  operating  system*  which  is  limited  to  serial  content  search.  As  such, 
the  AFP-2  design  is  responsive  to  ail  of  the  requirements  of  an  information 
storage  and  retrieval  application,  involving  dynamically  changing  files  in 
the  data  base  and  a  user  oriented  query  system  for  data  retrieval.  The 
design  is  broadly,  rather  than  specifically,  application  oriented.  Conse¬ 
quently,  no. unique  structure  is  defined;  rather,  options  and  tradeoffs  are 
pointed  out  and  discussed. 

This  section  contains  a  description  of  the  major  hardware  elements  and  the 
individual  operations  of  the  AFP-2.  Following  this,  the  content  search  and 
data  retrieval  process  is  discusrad.  Finally,  a  number  of  tradeoffs  and 
options  are  noted. 

The  AFP-2  design  description  in  this  section  demonstrates  the  feasibility 
of  building  within  the  state-of-the-art  a  parallel  file  processor  using 
associative  techniques.  It  show*  that  the  inherent  high  processing  rate 
advantages  can  be  attained  by  making  use  of  the  parallel  processing  capa¬ 
bilities  of  an  associative  memory  while  still  retaining  the  relatively  low 
storage  cost  of  a  disc  memory. 

2.12  Design  Concept  of  AFP-2 

The  AFP-2  is  designed  to  do  a  parallel  search  on  data  emanating  from  a  head- 
per -track  disc  memory.  A  large  subset  of  the  tracks  ia  read  in  parallel  and 
the  bit  streams  are  compared  simultaneously  with  the  search  criteria  held 
in  separate  registers. 

^Headquarter  s,  United  Stales  Air  Force  Command  and  Control  System  {4?JL1. 
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An  associative  memory  is  used  to  perform  the  parallel  comparison  and  to 
store  the  results  as  compare  flags,  assigned  on  a  block-by-block  basis.  The 
compare  flags,  after  possible  modification  by  subsequent  parallel  operations 
in  the  associative  memory,  are  used  to  control,  and  make  efficient,  a  sub¬ 
sequent  data  read  operation. 

The  AFP-2  implements  a  number  of  data  handling  operations  to  allow  its 
performance  as  a  data  storage  and  retrieval  system.  These,  including  a 
multiplicity  of  sehrch  types,  are  described  in  section  2.  3.  4. 

Certain  design  parameters  are  assumed  for  illustration,  although  these  are 
easily  subject  to  modification  for  a  given  application.  The  assumed  design 
parameters  are: 

1)  Blocks  of  128  characters  of  eight  bits  each. 

2)  One  "obsolete”  and  one  "header  block"  flag  per  block. 

3)  64  blocks  (65,  536  bits)  per  disc  track. 

4)  1024  disc  tracks  (called  a  section)  searched  in  parallel. 

5)  As  a  result  of  3)  and  4),  an  associative  memory  size 
of  1024  words  of  64  bits,  plus  a  few  tag  bits,  each. 

6)  A  total  disc  memory  capacity  of  several  (say  5  or  6) 
sections  (that  many  groups  of  1024  tracks). 

Design  parameters  1  and  2  are  primarily  application  derived.  The  128 
character  block  is  used  in  the  operating  command  and  control  system 
noted  in  section  2.  3.1. 

Parameters  3  and  6  reflect  currently  available  head-per -track  disc  technology. 
Parameter  4  is  largely  arbitrary,  although  there  is  a  relation  between  the 
block  size  and  the  number  of  tracks  searched  in  parallel  due  to  the  structure 
of  the  flag  tracks. 

2.  J.  3  Summary  of  Hardware  Elements 

A  summary  of  the  major  hardware  elements  of  the  AFP-2  follows  (Figure  J-l). 
Each  element  will  be  discussed  in  turn  together  with  its  pertinent  features. 

2.  3.  3.1  Disc  Memory 

The  primary  data  storage  element  is  a  large  head-per-track  disc  memory. 

It  is  organized  into  a  number  of  sections  of  1024  tracks  each.  (The  numbers 
chosen  are  primarily  illustrative,  with  some  constraints  and  tradeoffs  dis¬ 
cussed  later- )  Each  track  is  divided  into  64  sectors,  or  blocks,  of  1024  bits 
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each,  which  are  intended  to  hold  128  data  characters  of  8  bits  each.  This 
gives  a  total  of  65,  536  bits  per  track.  All  1024  tracks  of  a  section  are  read 
simultaneously,  providing  as  many  bit  streams,  and  are  searched  simul¬ 
taneously.  Each  head  has  write  capability  although  it  is  not  contemplated 
to  write  in  more  than  one  track  at  a  time. 

Each  disc  memory  section  has  two  additional  specialized  tracks  carrying 
an  "obsolete"  (or  "empty")  flag  and  a  "header  block"  flag  for  each  block 
in  the  section.  These  tracks  also  store  65,536  bits  each. 

The  disc  memory  has  the  usual  accessory  features  of  clock  and  timing 
tracks,  but  for  this  discussion  these  will  be  ignored.  Also,  there  may  be 
inter -block  gaps,  so  the  bit  counts  are  to  be  considered  usable  bit  counts. 

2.  3.  3.  2  Associative  Memory 

The  associative  memory  has  the  function  of  establishing  and  storing  "compare" 
flags  for  all  of  the  blocks  in  a  disc  memory  section.  It  has  a  word-per-disc 
memory  track  (1024),  and  the  word  length  is  the  numer  of  blocks  per  track 
(64)  plus  a  few  tag  bits  (Figure  2-1).  The  exact  number  of  tag  bits  is 
determined  by  some  tradeoffs  discussed  below,  but  is  at  least  two.  A  multi  - 
write  or  write -on -match*  capability  is  assumed. 

Consideration  will  be  given  to  other  associative  memory  features  and  to 

the  situations  in  which  they  are  particularly  effective.  These  features 

include  the  priority  circuit  or  resolve  operation*  which  selects  the  "next" 

qualifying  word,  and  the  match  type  or  approximate  number  of  matches 
* 

operation.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  latter  two  operations,  although  both 
give  detector  plane  statistics.  The  match  type  operation  is  a  none -one -many 
distinction,  while  the  other  gives  an  approximate  count  of  the  number  of 
matches. 

The  associative  memory  has  a  word  register  for  either -way  word  transfers, 
but  no  mask  register  as  record  data  never  enters  the  associative  memory. 

It  has  a  bit  selecting  index  register  which  is  also  associated  with  disc 
block  identification. 


^Terminology  used  is  taken  from  Reference  3 
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2.  3.  3.  3  Search  Criteria  Registers 

Three  circulating  registers,  each  one  block  long  (1024  bits),  are  provided 
to  hold  the  search  criteria.  These  registers  operate  bit  serially  in  synchronism 
with  blocks  on  the  disc  memory,  and  are  designated  the  key,  mask,  and  control 
registers.  Essentially,  their  content,  mixed  with  data  coming  from  the  disc, 
including  the  obsolete  flags,  serves  to  fill  the  associative  memory  with  com¬ 
pare  flags. 

2.3.3. 4  General  Purpose  Computer 

The  AFP-2  is  assumed  to  operate  in  a  general  purpose  computer  environment. 
The  AFP-2  is  "operated"  by  the  GPC.  For  efficient  data  transfer,  a  direct 
memory  access  (DMn)  channel  is  assumed.  Other  properties  of  the  GPC, 
such  as  word  length,  interact  with  the  AFP-2,  but  have  only  a  secondary 
effect  on  its  functioning. 

2.3.4  Operations  in  the  AFP 

The  macro  operations  performed  by  AFP-2  may  be  broadly  categorized 
by  two  characteristics;  namely,  the  identification  of  record  locations,  and 
what  is  done  to  those  locations,  or  the  access  means  and  the  function, 
respectively.  The  functions  will  be  discussed  first. 

2.  3.4.1  Functions 

There  are  five  functions  related  to  operations  on  a  data  base  stored  on  a 
disc  memory.  These  are: 

1.  Write 

2.  Read 

3.  Change  obsolete  status 

4.  Count 

5.  Search  and  set  compare  flags 

2.  3.  4. 1. 4  Write  -  The  write  function  may  occur  in  order  to  change  or  add 
a  bit,  character,  field,  or  several  fields  in  a  record;  to  change  or  add  a 
record,  portion  of  a  file  or  even  a  whole  file.  Since  it  is  not  practical  to 
provide  addressing  means  for  individual  bits  or  characters,  the  write 
function  is  offered  on  a  single  block,  or  multi -contiguous  block  basis.  The 
management  problems  of  trying  to  string  together  scattered  block  locations 
for  writing  a  multi-block  record  disfavor  hardware  implementation  over 
being  handled  by  program  in  the  GPC. 


For  write  functions,  when  less  than  a  full  record  is  changed,  the  record  is 
normally  read  into  the  GPC,  changed,  and  totally  rewritten. 

2.  3. 4. 1.  2  Read  -  The  read  function  may  occur  in  order  to  transfer  into 
the  GPC  memory  any  of  the  types  of  data  fields  mentioned  above  from  those 
locations  identified  by  the  access  means.  It  is  assumed  that  the  DMA  has 
a  limit  register  that  prevents  spillover,  when  the  read  function  tries  to 
present  too  much  data  in  the  case  where  the  quantity  is  unknown. 

An  important  facet  of  the  read  function  is  that  usually  it  is  preferred  to 
transfer  only  selected  fields  from  the  accessed  records,  to  economize  on 
GPC  memory.  This  feature  is  provided  by  the  control  register  which  is 
loaded  with  field  marks  and  transfer  flags.  (In  the  case  of  multi -block 
records  this  feature  cannot  be  applied  to  more  than  one  block  per  record.  ) 

The  read  function,  as  defined,  refers  only  to  transfers  from  the  data  base 
on  disc.  Obviously  there  are  many  other  data  transfers  from  (and  to) 
the  AFP -2;  e.  g. ,  it  may  do  a  transfer  of  the  associative  memory  content 
to  enable  the  GPC  to  do  a  programmed  analysis  of  a  search  result. 

2.  3.4.1.  3  Change  Obsolete  Flags  -  The  function  of  changing  obsolete  flags 
usually,  but  not  necessarily,  accompanies  other  functions,  and  is  executed 
concurrently.  The  use  of  obsolete  flagjs  is  perhaps  best  illustrated  in  the 
updating  of  a  dynamic  file  in  response  to  a  report.  The  report  uniquely 
identifies  a  file  entry.  This  entry  is  searched,  read  (in  entirety),  and 
obsoleted,  by  setting  the  obsolete  flag.  After  being  updated,  the  entry  is 
written  in  the  "first  obsolete  location"  in  a  defined  region  on  disc,  thus 
reducing  write  access  time.  This  operation  is  particularly  effective  where 
a  batch  of  reports  can  be  treated  together,  and  the  updated  entries  written 
in  rapid  sequence.  With  the  write  operation,  the  appropriate  obsolete  flags 
are  reset. 

2.  3.  4. 1.4  Count  -  The  count  function  is  primarily  used  to  provide  statistics 
on  compare  flags  after  a  search.  It  may  be  mechanized,  as  noted  in  the 
associative  memory  description  (section  2.  3.  3.  2),  or  it  may  exist  implicitly 
through  program  in  the  GPC  after  associative  memory  content  transfer.  In 
situations  where  the  count  function  is  critical,  there  is  also  the  possibility 
of  doing  it  simultaneously  in  each  word  in  the  associative  memory,  provided 
the  word  length  is  expanded  to  include  a  count  field.  The  technique  of  doing 
parallel  by  word  arithmetic  is  adequately  covered  in  Reference  1*  and  will 
not  be  repleated  here. 


2.  3. 4. 1.  5  Search  and  Set  Compare  Flags  -  The  search  and  set  compare 
flags  function  is  the  most  important  and  complicated  function  of  the  AFP-2. 
As  such,  it  is  least  precisely  defined,in  that  many  variations  are  possible. 
A  fairly  straightforward  model  is  summarized  here  and  variations  are 
discussed  later. 

This  function  may  be  defined  as  follows:  Set  or  leave  compare  flag3  (bits) 
"on"  in  the  associative  memory  in  those  locations  corresponding  to  non- 
obsolete  blocks  in  the  specified  tracks  which  meet  the  search  criteria  con¬ 
tained  in  the  key,  mask,  and  control  registers. 

A  simple  model  of  the  mechanization  is  presented  here  to  assist  in  under¬ 
standing  the  function  and  hardware.  It  is  assumed  that  the  disc  memory  bit 
duration  (reciprocal  of  the  bit  rate)  is  long  enough  for  many  associative 
memory  cycles. 

(a)  Associative  Memory  Role 

During  the  reading  of  each  block  from  all  tracks  in  parallel, 
two  things  are  occurring.  First,  the  obsolete  flags  are  being 
read  into  an  assigned  tag  bit  of  each  word  of  the  associative 
memory.  Second,  key,  mask  and  control  information  is 
being  used  with  disc  data  in  one  or  more  tag  bits  to  establish 
block  comparison.  (See  Appendix  A  for  tag  bit  logic.;) 

At  the  end  of  each  block,  during  the  spacer  bits  time,  the 
results  of  the  comparisons  are  "ANDED"  with  the  obsolete 
flags  apd  the  result  is  stored  in  the  bit  of  each  word  corres¬ 
ponding  to  the  block  just  read.  This  process  may  start  on  any 
block  so  no  access  time  is  chargeable  to  it. 

This  process  continues  block  after  block  for  a  disc  revolution, 
after  which  all  blocks  (in  our  assumed  model,  65,  536)  have 
been  completely  searched  and  appropriate  compare  flags  are 
set. 

The  search  is  conjunctive  on  the  specified  criteria  in  the 
key,  mask,  and  control  registers,  i.e.,  all  criteria  must 
be  met  for  a  block  to  qualify.  However,  an  effective  dis- 
juncton  (logical  "OR")  of  conjunctive  searches  can  be 
attained  by  doing  the  necessary  number  of  conjunctive  searches 
and  accumulating  the  compare  flags. 


(b)  Key,  Mask  and  Control  Register  Role 

The  key,  mask  and  control  registers  (Figure  2.1)  carry 
the  criteria  for  a  search  and  provide  the  following  types 
of  comparison  on  a  field-by-field  basis  (a  field  is  a  number  of 
contiguous  8-bit  characters): 

1.  Equals 

2.  Greater  than  or  equals 

3.  Less  than  or  equals 

4.  Not  equals  1  * 

5.  Bounded  1 

For  all  but  the  bounded  search,  the  key  and  mask  registers 
contain  a  key  and  a  mask.  The  maak  actually  in  on  a  bit-by- 
bit  basis,  so  individual  bits  can  be  used  as  flags  in  records. 

For  bounded  search,  the  key  and  mask  registers  are  used  to 
contain  the  upper  and  lower  hounds,  respectively.  As  no 
bit  masking  is  possible,  the  search  applies  to  full  8-bit 
characters. 

The  control  register  has  associated  with  it  an  8-bit  static 
register  which  is  loaded  each  character  time.  This  static 
register  controls  what  happens  during  the  subsequent 
character  time.  (Obviously,  the  control  register  content 
must  lead  the  key  and  mask  register  content. )  Individual 
bits  have  individual  functions.  One  bit  serves  to  mark  off 
fields.  Another  masks  data  transfers.  Three  select  among 
the  search  types. 

2.  3.  4.  2  Access  Means 

There  are  three  access  means  characteristic  to  the  data  base.  These  are: 

1.  Fixed  address 

2.  Obsolete  flag 

3.  Compare  flag 


2.  3. 4.  2.1  Fixed  Address  -  Fixed  address  access  implies  that  the  GPC 
can  specify  any  block  in  any  track  in  any  section  of  the  disc  memory  as 
the  starting  location  of  a  function.  It  also  implies  specification  of  the 
duration  of  the  function,  e.  g.  ,  how  many  blocks  are  to  be  transferred. 
The  transfer  can  go  from  track  to  track  uninterrupted. 

2.  3.  4.  2.  2  Obsolete  Flag  -  Obsolete  flag  access  is  used  only  for  the 
write  function.  It  may  be  used-for  multi-block  records,  by  applying  it 
only  to  the  first  block  of  the  record. 


2.  3.  4.  2.  3  Compare  Flag  -  Compare  flag  access  is,  of  course,  the 
primary  retrieval  mode  of  the  AFP -2.  From  the  structure  of  the  word 
and  bit  counters  of  the  associative  memory,  all  blocks  with  compare  flags 
set  can  be  read  through  the  transfer  mask  into  the  GPC  in  one  efficient 
operation. 


Compare  flag  access  is  primarily  associated  with  the  read  function, 
although  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  associate  it  with  other  functions,  such  as 
"change  obsolete  status". 

(a)  GPC  Control  -  Variations  of  the  read  by  compare  flag 

operation  are  possible  as  the  result  of  differing  levels  of 
hardware  complexity.  The  simplest  in  concept  is  where  the 
compare  flags  in  the  associative  memory  are  transferred  into 
the  GPC,  which  then  issues  a  series  of  fixed  address  read  op¬ 
erations  to  the  disc  memory.  The  fixed  addresses  are  easily 


calculated  from  compare  flag  positions ,  but  some  assistance 
may  be  in  order  to  help  find  set  compare  flags.  In  this 
case,  after  an  "or"  operation  over  the  compare  flags  in  the 
associative  memory  into  a  tag  bit,  this  tag  bit,  transferred 

vHh  the  compare  flags,  will  materially  assist  the  GPC.  If 
GPC  time  is  available,  the  fixed  address  accesses  to  disc 

memory  can  be  queued  in  time  to  correspond  to  the  sequence 
on  the  disc.  Thus,  the  transfer  can  be  made  time  efficient, 

with  a  disc  random  access  only  to  the  head  of  the  4ueue. 


(b)  AFP  Control  —  A  similar,  even  more  efficient  transfer 
can  be  made  under  control  of  the  AFP  if  the  associative 
memory  has  the  priority  circuit  option.  The  AFP  starts 
the  transfer  at  the  current  position  of  the  disc  without 
a  random  access  time  lost,  but  with  only  a  wait  for  the 
first  qualifying  block  in  any  track. 

This  read  function  is  mechanized  as  follows  (see  the 
example  in  Figure  2-2): 

The  bit  (of  each  associative  memory  word),  corres¬ 
ponding  to  the  next  dir,c  sector  to  appear,  is  read  into 
the  detector  plane.  Then  the  priority  circuit  is  activated 
and  the  first  "one"  is  used  to  select  the  track  to  bo 
read.  The  bit  (compare  flag),  corresponding  to  the 
block  being  read  is  then  reset  to  zero,  and  the  process 
is  repeated.  In  the  next  sector  a  qualifying  block  may 
be  read  from  another  track,  which  is  all  right,  as  track 
selection,  presumably,  is  done  at  logic  level. 

With  a  sparse  number  of  compare  flags,  by  and  large 
the  read  function  will  complete  in  one  disc  revolution. 

This  assumes  that  no  more  than  one  track  carries  a 
qualifying  block  in  any  given  sector.  When  this  is  not 
true,  more  than  one  revolution  is  taken  in  any  possible 
read  sequence. 

2.3.5  Search  and  Retrieval  Considerations 

The  following  sections  discuss  the  search  and  retrieval  process  in  detail, 
going  through  it  operation  by  operation.  In  some  cases  the  logic  mechani¬ 
zation  is  detailed.  Timing  is  also  discussed.  The  following  sequence  of 
operations  takes  place: 

2.  3.  5. 1  Region  Selection 

The  search  normally  must  be  confined  to  a  region  on  disc  memory  established 
by  software  to  contain  the  file  of  interest.  For  instance,  if  a  region  is  used 
to  contain  raw,  unformatted  data  (perhaps  linked  to  formatted  files),  a  search 
might  produce  accidental  makes  or  matches  which  would  have  to  be  identified 
and  disposed  of.  The  region  selected  it  a  set  of  contiguous  tracks  within  a 
section  of  the  disc  memory. 
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L.  3.  5.1.1  Section  Selection  —  It  is  assumed  that  there  are  several  hardware- 
established  sections  in  the  disc  memory.  For  example,  there  may  be  five 
sections,  each  containing  1024  tracks.  Five-way  electronic  head  selection 
for  each  read  amplifier  would  then  constitute  section  selection. 

Another  possible  method  of  section  selection  would  use  a  head  positioner 
to  physically  move  each  head  to  one  of  several  locations. 

2.  3.  5. 1.2  Track  Selection  -  In  the  general  case,  a  region  is  a  subset  of 
a  disc  memory  section.  There  are  a  number  of  ways  in  which  the  region  can 
be  delimited.  One  way  is  to  preload  a  dedicated  tag  bit  in  the  associative 
memory,  and  use  this  in  a  way  similar  to  the  obsolete  flag  usage;  i.e.  ,  both 
it  and  the  obsolete  flag  are  "anded"  with  the  comparison  tag  bit  to  establish 
compare  flags. 

Another  way  is  indicated  in  Figure  2-1.  Through  the  use  of  lower  limit 
(LL)  and  uper  limit  (UL)  registers  on  the  counter  that  distributes  obsolete 
flags,  a  region  can  be  defined  simply  by  regarding  all  records  outside  the 
defined  region  as  obsolete. 

Both  of  the  foregoing  methods  operate  during  the  search.  Another  method 
can  be  used  which  follows  the  search;  namely,  to  set  unwanted  words  in  the 
associative  memory  to  zero,  erasing  the  compare  flags.  Again  the  LL  and 
UL  registers  can  control  this. 

Whichever  method  is  used,  region  selection  is  the  first  logical  step  in  the 
search  and  retrieval  process.  _ 

2.  3.  5.2  Load  Key,  Mask  and  Control  Registers 

As  described  in  section  2.  2.  2.  2,  each  file  has  a  format  directory  which 
describes  the  entry  format,  i.e.,  the  field  locations  and  names,  and 
permissive  values.  The  query  preprocessing  uses  this  directory  to 
establish  the  search  criteria.  These  search  criteria  are  then  loaded  into 
the  key.  mask,  and  control  registers. 

The  roles  of  these  registers  in  the  search  process  are  described  in  section 
2.  3.  4. 1.  5  (b)  and  will  not  be  repeated. 

It  is  possible  to  load  these  registers  in  a  number  of  ways.  One  is  to 
generate  their  exact  content  in  CPC  and  do  a  simple  transfer.  This  tends 
to  be  cumbersome,  and  often  minor  changes  to  contents  are  desired  between 
searches.  Another  method  is  to  provide  specific  operations  which  load 
specified  fields  in  any  of  the  registers. 
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2.  3.  5.  3  Initiate  Search 


The  search  process  is  initiated  after  region  selection  and  loading  the  search 
criteria  registers.  If  the  search  is  a  simple  one,  it  is  preceded  by  clearing 
all  the  compare  flags  in  the  associative  memory  to  "zero".  Alternatively, 

for  a  disjunctive  search,  the  compare  flags  are  not  cleared,  but  accumulated. 

•  » 

The  search  begins  as  the  first  complete  block  begins  to  be  read,  regardless 
of  which  one  it  is,  and  continues  for  one  revolution  until  all  blocks  are  read. 

The  search  completion  is  preferably  signalled  to  the  GPC  via  an  interrupt. 

2.  3.  5.4  Derive  Search  Result  Statistics  • 

Search  result  statistics  may  or  may  not  be  of  interest  to  the  GPC  program. 

If  they  arc,  any  of  the  methods  described  in  section  2.  3.  4. 1.  4  may  be  used. 

In  particular,  if  detector  plane  statistics  are  available,  a  logical  OR  of  the 
compare  flags  is  put  into  the  detector  plane.  Under  the  assumption  of 
reasonably  random  (i.e.  ,  Poisson)  compare  flag  distribution,  this  process 
is  very  accurate  for  small  numbers  of  compare  flags  (10-20%  of  the  tracks 
have  matching  records)  and  deteriorates  mildly  (63%  valid)  when  there  are 
as  many  matching  records  as  tracks. 

2.  3.  5.  5  Read  Search  Result 

The  process  of  reading  the  matching  records  into  the  GPC 'ir-tle scribed 
in  detail  in  section  2.  3.  4.  2.  3  under  Compare  Flag  Access. 

An  option  of  the  read  operation  is-to-eet  obsolete  flags  as  blocks  are  read, 
section  2.  3.4.1.  3.  This  may  be  for  the  purpose  of  deleting  blocks  (and 
possibly  writing  them  onto  a  historical  tape)  or  for  updating  with  replace¬ 
ment  in  the  file  by  a  write  by  obsolete  flag  access  operation. 

Another  option  of  the  read  operation  is  to  have  each  block  accompanied  fey  _ 
its  disc  fixed  address.  This  allows  replacement  in  exact  locations  in.  say. 
a  sequenced  file.  In  fact,  the  block  transfer  can  be  totally  masked  out 
and  only  block  addresses  made  to  enter  the  GPC. 

Formatting  of  the  data  transferred  to  the  GPC  is  a  function  of  its  direct  mmmry 
access  (DMA)  channel.  Records  should  start  in  separate  words,  and  it 
may  even  be  desirable  to  put  field*  in  separate  words,  i.e.  ,  each  new 
field  starts  in  a  new  word. 
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2.  3.  6  Multiblock  Record  Considerations 


In  instances  where  the  data  base  contains  files  with  one  block  records, 
files  with  two  block  records,  etc.  ,  and  perhaps  some  "raw"  unformatted 
data,  it  is  convenient  to  segregate  the  files  by  their  record  length.  That 
is,  one  disc  memory  region  will  have  only  one  block  records  but  perhaps 
several  files  intermixed.and  another  only  two  block  records.  Normally, 
these  regions  will  not  overlap  from  one  section  of  the  disc  to  another  (but 
they  may;  see  section  2.  3.  8.  2),  and  hence  can  be  searched  in  one  disc 
revolution. 

Multiblock  records  are  considered  to  have  a  header  block  and  one  or  more 
trailer  blocks.  A  given  file  always  has  a  fixed  record  length,  however. 

Blocks  are  tagged  internally  with  not  only  their  file  identification,  but  their 
sequence  number  within  the  record.  By  including  these  tags  as  search 
criteria,  any  fields  in  the  record  can  be  searched  on. 

When  the  search  fields  for  a  given  search  are  all  within  one  block,  a  simple 
search  suffices  to  establish  compare  flags.  When  the  search  fields  come 
from  different  blocks,  each  block  is  treated  in  a  separate  search,  establishing 
compare  flags  each  time.  The  associative  memory  is  then  used  to  establish 
which  records  have  compare  flags  in  all  required  blocks.  Those  which  do  are 
left  with  their  comoare  flags,  adjusted,  if  required  for  the  read  process. 

Multiblock  records  will  have  their  header  blocks  in  given  sectors,  i.e.,  two- 
block  records  always  start  in  an  even  numbered  sector.  This  allows  a  read 
process  which  is  efficient  as  described  in  section  2.  3.  4.  2.  3.  With  only  one 
control  register,  a  field  masked  transfer  is  impractical,  as  each  block  of 
the  record  would  have  the  same  mask  applied.  It  is  practical,  however,  to 
mask  block  by  block,  as  noted  above,  through  operation*  on  compare  flags  in 
the  associative  memory. 

Multiblock  write  operations  are  straightforward  using  fixed  addresses  brought 
along  in  read  operations.  However,  the  multiblock  write -first -obsolete- 
location  operation  requires  additional  hardware  to  identify  header  block 
locations.  An  extra  disc  track,  called  the  header  block  flag  track,  is  needed. 
This  track  is  not  a  circulator  like  the  obsolete  flag  track,  but  needs  only  a 
•ingle  head.  It  is  written  oy  the  CPC  when  disc  regions  are  assigned.  With 
this  refinement,  manv  multiblock  records  can  oe  written  in  a  single  write 
operation.  The  heac  ?r  block  flag  not  only  identifies  the  beginning  of  an 


empty  slot,  in  conjunction  with  the  obsolete  flag,  but  also  the  beginning 
of  the  next  slot  and  hence  the  end  of  the  empty  slot. 

Writing  cannot  be  masked,  even  block  by  block;  hence,  full  records  must 
be  assembled,  in  general,  for  write  operations. 

The  comments  on  detector  plane  statistics  relative  to  a  count  function 
remain  valid. 

2.  3.  7  File  Maintenance  Considerations 

File  maintenance  involves  adding,  deleting,  and  changing  recoids  in  the 
data  base,  in  contrast  with  querying,  which  is  concerned  primarily  with 
selective  data  retrieval.  Changing  records  involves  retrieving  them  and 
replacing  them  on  disc  memory.  Not  much  can  be  done  about  the  access 
time  to  retrieve  a  record,  assuming  it  is  done  by  a  content  search.  As 
search  and  read  are  separate  operations,  the  total  retrieval  time  is  a 
random  access  time  plus  a  disc  revolution,  averaging  1  1/2  revolutions. 

The  revolution  corresponds  to  the  search,  and  the  random  access  to  the 
read.  Writing,  however,  is  a  rapid  process,  assuming  the  write  in  first 
obsolete  location  is  used.  , 

^  Note  that  this  process  does  not  compare  unfavorably  in  access  time  with  the 

/  technique  of  keeping  a  disc  map  in  core  memory, random  accessing  a  record 

by  fixed  address,  and  then  waiting  a  disc  revolution  to  replace  the  record. 
Content  retrievr.l,  of  course,  obviates  the  need  for  a  disc  map  in  core 
memory. 

Batching  updates,  assuming  independent  records  are  involved,  becomes 
somewhat  more  efficient,  as  a  single  read  operation,  taking  most  of  a  disc 
revolution  on  the  average,  and  a  very  fast  writ  first  obsolete  location  are 
chargeable  to  the  whole  batch  of  updates.  However,  a  separate  search 
operation  ie  required  for  each  record.  This  suggests  a  new  search >and<set 
compare  flag  function,  namely,  "soarch  until  a  compare  flag  is  found" 
which  cuts  average  search  time  in  half.  The  associative  memory  detector 
plane  "match  type"  option  is  needed  for  this. 

Using  the  write  in  first  obsolete  operation  on  a  dynamic  file,  which  is  up* 
dated  frequently,  will  have  the  effect  of  crowding  entries  in  the  lowest 
•umbered  tracks  of  the  region  containing  it  (because  obsolete  flags  appear 
track  number  sequence).  This  reduces  the  validity  of  the  count  function 


using  the  detector  plane  statistic  option  in  the  associative  memory.  However, 
it  favors  the  scheme  of  counting  in  the  GPC  after  associative  memory  transfer. 

2.3.8  Tradeoffs  and  Options 

This  section  is  primarily  a  resume  and  discussion  of  tradeoffs  and  options 
previously  mentioned  with  some  additional  ones  introduced. 

2.  3.  8.1  Block  Length 

As  discussed  in  section  2.  2.  3.1,  the  block  length  is  a  somewhat  arbitrary 
parameter  which  can  be  estimated  to  suit  the  application.  Short  blocks 
favor  disc  storage  efficiency  where  formatted  files  are  stored,  but  both 
require  a  larger  associative  memory  for  the  larger  number  of  compare 
flags  per  track,  and  increase  the  management  cost  of  storing  unformatted 
data.  Also,  short  blocks  increase  the  number  of  obsolete  flag  tracks  and 
header  block  flag  tracks. 

Because  of  the  way  obsolete  flags  are  loaded  during  the  search,  it  is  con¬ 
venient  to  have  an  integral  relationship  between  the  number  of  tracks  searched 
simultaneously  and  the  number  of  bits  per  block.  Of  course,  in  static  data 
base  applications,  where  obsolete  flags  are  of  no  utility,  this  constraint 
disappears. 

2.  3.  8.  2  Associative  Memory 

In  section  2.  3.  3.  2,  the  associative  memory  options  of  the  priority  circuit,  or 
resolve  operation,and  detector  plane  statistics  are  mentioned.  The  resolve 
operation  is  particularly  useful,  as  it  enabled  the  very  fast  read  by  compare 
flag  operation,  described  in  section  2.  3. 4.  2.  3  (b). 

If  structured  in  a  particular  way,  the  resolve  operation  can  be  used  to  obtain 
detector  plane  statistics  through  an  iterative  process.  Successive  resolve 
operations  are  performed  and  the  selected  detector  plane  bit  is  set  to  aero, 

A  count  of  these  operations  is  the  required  statistic. 

Other  means  of  generating  detector  plane  statics  have  a  usefulness  highly 
dependent  on  the  application. 

The  siae  of  the  associative  memory  compare  flag  region  directly  determines 
the  number  of  blocks  that  can  be  searched  in  one  disc  resolution.  Both 
associative  memory  cost  and  the  fact  that  in  most  applications  there  .  e 
many  files,  only  one  of  which  is  searched  at  a  time,  dictate  the  search  of 
only  a  subset  of  the  disc  tracks  at  a  time. 
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The  tag  bits  required  vary  with  the  application.  A  total  of  four  are  needed 
in  the  presently  assumed  structure.  One  is  devoted  to  the  obsolete  flags 
and  is  loaded  one  bit  at  a  time  as  the  flags  are  read.  Three  are  needed 
to  handle  all  of  the  types  of  searches  assumed.  The  equals,  greater  than 
or  equals,  less  than  or  equals,  and  not  equals  searches  require  two  tag 
bits,  one  active  during  each  searched  field  and  the  other  to  remember  the 
result  from  field  to  field.  However,  the  bounded  search  requires  the  three 
dedicated  tag  bits.  The  search  operation,  exclusive  of  the  field  demarcation 

•  It 

is  described  in  the  RADC  report  and  so  is  summarized  in  Appendix  A. 


The  search,  insofar  described,  is  a  conjunctive  one,  in  that  all  qualifications 
in  the  search  criteria  must  be  met.  Disjunctive  searches,  then,  become 
merely  sequences  of  separate  conjunctive  searches.  It  is  useful  to  consider 
the  complementary  structure  for  some  applications.  One  such  application 
exists  in  context  of  the  DDC  (formerly  AST1A)  retrieval  problem,  discussed 
in  Appendix  B. 

Another  relationship  of  the  associative  memory  and  the  disc  memory  is 
worth  consideration;  namely,  where  thex  is  one  large  homogeneous  file 
occupying  most  of  the  disc,  and. this  file  seldom,  if  ever,  changes. 

Obsolete  flags  are  not  necessary,  as  it  is  assumed  that  file  maintenance 
consists  almost  exclusively  of  adding  new  items.  Also,  it  may  be  desirable 
to  search  many  or  all  disc  memory  sections,  establishing  compare  flags, 
in  a  single  (multi -revolution)  operation.  (When  combined  with  the  disjunctive- 
then -conjunctive  search,  this  becomes  the  DDC  retrieval  problem.) 

As  the  associative  memory  cannot  hold  compare  flags  for  more  than  one 
section,  it  is  necessary  to  use  disc  memory  for  compare  flag  storage.  As 
a  consequence,  only  one  bit  of  compare  flag  storage  is  needed  in  the 
associative  memory  (per  word).  These  bits  are  written  serially,  as  the 
search  proceeds,  into  a  track  structured  the  same  as  the  obsolete  flag  track 
described  previously.  Note  that  compare  flag  statistics  are  easy  to  obtain 
by  a  simple  serial  counter, 


2.  3.  9  Conclusions 

This  « action  has  discussed  in  detail  the  design  of  an  associative  file  processor, 
which  can  perform  the  parallel  file  processing  described  in  section  2.2.  It 
not  only  achieves  the  high  search  speed  ascribed  to  parallel  processing,  but 
is  efficient  in  the  broad  spectrum  of  operations  required  of  a  dynamic  data 
base  storage  and  retrieval  device. 

The  AFP-2  design  is  described  in  a  somewhat  generalized  manner,  pointing 
out  a  number  of  the  speed/hardware  tradeoffs  and  function  options,  because 
it  is  recognized  that  any  actual  design  will  be  highly  application  oriented. 

In  spite  of  the  hardware  variations,  the  nucleus  of  the  design  goal  is  retained, 
namely,  the  ability  to  do  a  rapid,  highly  parallel  content  search  of  files  in 
a  data  base. 


2.4  A  QUERY  LANGUAGE  FOR  USE  WITH  AFP 

This  section  presents  a  query  language  suitable  for  use  with  the  AFF 
when  operating  in  an  information  retrieval  environment.  The  language 
is  that  develooed  for  the  473L  Conmand  and  Control  System.*'  Identifi¬ 
cation  of  a  suitable  AFP  query  language  accomplishes  the  following 
objectives: 

1)  The  language  aids  in  delineating  expected  areas  of  application 
for  the  machine. 

2)  AFP  hardware  was  utilized  for  translation  from  the  query 
language  to  machine  language. 

The  473L  query  language  was  chosen  as  the  AFP  language  because  it  is 
operational,  well  documented,  and  its  Intended  usage  area  closely  parallels 
that  of  the  AFP.  Llbrascope,  having  developed  the  473L  hardware,  is 
familiar  with  the  language.  The  original  QL  was  implemented  on  an  IBM 
1401  system,  about  four  years  ago,  during  the  "Operational  Training 
Capability"  (OTC)  phase.  In  June  1964,  the  OTC  system  was  upgraded  to 
an  IBM  1410  system.  The  second  generation  of  473L  was  Implemented  in 
the  third  quarter  of  1964,  with  the  installation  of  a  Llbrascope  L-3035 
Data  Processing  System.  This  was  the  second  phase  of  incremental  growth. 

It  represented  the  "Initial  Operational  Capability"  (IOC)  stage.  Develop¬ 
ment  of  this  system  is  now  in  the  third  phase,  the  "Complete  Operational 
Capability**  (COC),  which  was  initiated  in  mid-1965. 

During  each  of  these  operational  phases,  473L-QL  and  its  users  were  under 
constant  evaluation.  The  language  was  thereby  refined  and  improved  at 
each  stage  of  development.  The  fact  that  473L-QL  is  operationally  proven 
was  an  important  reason  for  its  choice  as  e  model  for  the  present  study. 
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The  QL  is  composed  of  two  major  sections,  vocabulary  and  graonar.  The 
vocabulary  consists  of  two  parts,  fixed  and  dynamic.  Content  of  the  fixed 
part  is  a  set  of  items  which  describe  and  control  the  search  and  retrieval 
proceases.  There  are  three  types  of  items:  words,  symbols  and  punctuation. 

The  dynamic  part  of  Che  vocabulary  contains  words  which  describe  the  data 
base  information  to  be  processed.  The  principal  word  type  is  "attribute 
name".  This  part  of  the  language  is  dynamic  in  nature  since  its  content  is 
variable.  This  occurs  when  the  data  base  content  is  altered,  resulting  from 
files,  attribute  names  and  values  being  added,  deleted  or  modified. 

Data  files  to  be  used  with  the  AFP  are  in  fixed  record  format.  Why  this 
structure  has  been  chosen  is  explained  in  Section  2.2,  with  regard  to 
parallel  processing.  As  a  consequence  of  this  fixed  format,  a  constraint 
is  placed  upon  the  file  storage  of  attribute  values  associated  with  each 
attribute  name.  When  it  is  possible  for  a  variable  number  of  values  to 
be  present  under  one  attribute  name,  the  format  must  be  structured  so  as 
to  contain  the  maximum  number  of  values  to  be  allowed.  For  some  attribute 
names,  this  r*ructure  will  contain  some  empty,  or  blank,  value-spaces. 

This  cannot  be  avoided  under  the  fixed-record  format. 

The  QL  grammar  is  implemented  by  syntex  and  punctuation.  The  syntax,  it., 
proper  arrangement  of  words  into  s  meaningful  query,  is  set  into  a  format 
composed  of  item*  drawn  from  the  fixed  part  of  the  vocabulerly,  aa  described 
previously  in  this  subsection. 

With  regards  to  using  the  QL  to  form  queries,  punctuation  marks  appear  as 
they  mould  in  a  normal  English  sentence.  The  statement  fbtmat  approximates 
that  which  is  used  in  English  grammar.  Use  of  special  symbols  has  been 
almost  eliminated,  these  factors  have  resulted  in  e  close  approximation  to 
the  ideal  men  ■‘machine  relationship. 


The  seven  basic  statement  eleaents  of  473L  AL  are  now  described.  In 


ordez  of  their  use,  these  elements  are: 

Program  Indicator  (1) 

File  Indicator  (2) 

Qualifier  Conjunction  (3)' 

Qualifier  (4) 

Output  Conjunction  (5) 

Output  Director  (6) 

Output  Selector  (7) 

In  certain  QL  statements  (queries)  some  of  these  elements  are  omitted.  In 
others,  elements  appear  more  than  once. 

1)  Program  Indicator 

This  is  the  Initial  word  of  the  QL  statement.  It  directs  the  control 
program  to  use  the  QL  program.  It  also  provides  a  logical  English 
language  beginning  for  the  statement. 

Example:  Retrieve 

2)  File  Indicator 

This  identifies  the  file  from  which  data  are  to  be  retrieved.  It 
always  follows  the  prop<",m  indicator. 

Example:  Aircraft  (File  name) 

3)  Qualifier  Conjunction 

The  specific  word  "with"  follows  the  file  indicator.  It  serves  as 
the  conjunction  between  the  file  indicator  and  the  qualifier.  Also, 
it  makes  a  more  readable  statement  and  eliminates  the  need  for 
punctuation  to  identify  the  following  qualifier. 

The  QC:  with 

4)  Qualifier 

This  is  the  element  of  the  statement  which  describes  the  specific 

nature  of  the  date  to  be  retrieved.  A  qualifier  consists  of  a  set 
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of  one  or  aore  modifiers,  each  of  which  is  normally  composed  of  an 
attribute,  a  comparator,  and  a  value.  An  attribute  ia  a  characteristic 
of  the  file;  a  value  is  one  of  the  states  an  attribute  may  assume;* 
and  a  comparator  defines  the. logical  or  mathematical  relationship 
between  the  attribute  and  the  value.  RUNWAY  LENGTH  is  an  attribute 
of  Che  sample  aircraft  file,  and  5000  feet  could  be  a-  value  for 
RUNWAY  LENGTH.  The  expression  "RUNWAY  1ENGTHP5000"  is  therefore  a 
valid  modifier.  Another  modifier  could  be  "COMMAND  -  TAC".  Placing 
these  two  together  as  "COMMAND  -  TAC,  RUNWAY  LENGTK»5000"  forms  a 
modifier  set  that  describes  certain  entries  in  the  file  more  specifically. 
The  modifiers  in  a  set  are  separated  by  commas  and  are  logically 
additive;  that  is,  an  entry  must  meet  the  requirements  of  all  the 
modifiers  in  a  set  Co  qualify.  A  simple  qualifier  contains  only  one 
modifier  set.  A  compound  qualifier  may  be  constructed  by  combining 
several  alternative  modifier  sets.  This  could  be  "CGtttAND  •  SAC,  AND 
ACFT  POSmlO;  OR  COMMAND  -  TAC,  AND  RUNWAY  LENGTH^ 5000 . "  The  seed  col on 
(;)  defines  the  end  of  one  modifier  act  and  the  beginning  of  the  next. 

It  also  specifies  a  logical  OR  relationship  between  the  sets.  Data 
may  qualify  by  meeting  either  of  the  modifier  set's  criteria,  in 
this  case.  If  the  (above)  semicolon  is  replaced  by  a  comae,  file 
data  qualifies  only  if  it  meets  the  criteria  in  both  modifier  sets. 

5)  Output  Conjunction 

The  specific  word  "then"  always  follows  the  qualifier  and  separates 
it  from  the  output  director.  The  conjunction  also  stakes  the  statesient 
more  readable. 

The  QC:  then 
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i)  Output  Director 

This  specif  let  the  output  devie.  and  the  foretat  in  vhich  the  retrieved 
date  ere  to  be  presented. 

Exusple:  Print,  H  (horlsontel) 

7)  Output  Selector 

The  lest  pert  of  the  QL  statement  is  the  output  selector.  It  contains 
the  ettribute  name*  which  are  to  be  output  with  their  associated 
values.  Also  specified,  if  necesssry,  if  the  detail  arrangement  of 
this  output,  within  the  format  given  in  the  output  director. 

Example:  Command,  Afld  Name,  Acft.  Pos,  Runway  Length 

Query  statements  are  terminated  by  the  "end  of  message"  symbol^— )  , 

• 

Beyond  the  normal  use  of  the  seven  statement  elements  just  described, 
there  are  optional  features  available  to  the  user.  They  are  used  in 
conjunction  with  the  Qualifier  (4),  Output  Director  (6)  and  Output 
Selector  (7).  These  options  art  described  as  follows: 

a)  SAVE  (with  Output  Selector) 

This  specifies  that  the  input  query  statement  is  to  be 
saved,  ie.,  stored  in  the  SAVE  table,  for  later  use. 

b)  REMARKS  (with  Output  Selector) 

Any  comments  (free  text)  which  the  user  wants  to  have 
included  with  his  statement  are  appended  at  this  point. 

This  typa  of  information  is  stored  in  the  second  section 
of  the  files  es  previously  described. 

c)  ~ITLE  (wieh  Quelifier  and/or  Output  Salactor) 

This  option  allows  Input  and/or  retrieved  date  to  be 
titled,  for  ite  identi fixation,  an  asterisk  must  be 
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placed  at  each  end  of  the  title,  e.g., 

*TITJ  E  (Content)* 

d)  SORT  (with  Output  Selector) 

If  the  output  information  it  to  be  presented  an  sorted 
data,  the  mnemonics,  INCR  and/or  DECR  are  used.  If  the 
data  Is  to  be  forward  sorted,  ie.,  A  to  Z  and  zero  to  nine, 
INCR,  te.,  increase,  is  used.  For  the  oppositely  ordered 
sort,  DECR,  ie.,  decrease,  is  inserted. 

Sorting  can  be  performed  on  a  number  of  different  attributes 
in  one  statement.  The  attribute  listed  first  represents 
the  values  to  be  used  in  the  primary  sort.  Succeeding 
attributes,  in  tfe  order  listed,  represent  subsequent 
levels  of  sort. 

e)  UPDATE  (with  Output  Director) 

If  it  is  required  to  update  data  files  with  new  information, 
the  word,  UPDATE,  is  applied  to  the  attributes  and  values 
to  be  used. 

f)  RETAIN  (with  Output  Director) 

This  director  is  similar  to  the  previous  one,  UPDATE.  It 
specifies  the  output  attribute  values  which  are  to  be 
saved  in.  tabular  form  for  later  use. 

All  QL  statement  information,  representing  both  basic  element  and  optional 
items  ia  sat  into  a  specified  format.  In  addition  to  the  basic  elaassnts 
and  options  discussed  previsouly,  the  QL  contains  a  few  specific  functions. 
Their  use  is  indicated  by  insertion  of  function  Mnemonic c  into  the  qualifier 

or  output  selector  section  within  the  QL  statement  forgot.  These  functions 
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provide  a  user  with  the  ability  to  qualify  or  to  generate  and  select 
certain  data,  using  as  control  criteria,  information  which  is  not  explicitly 
\  stored  in  the  data  base  files.  The  functions  which  currently  are  available 

are  defined  as  follows: 

Great  Circle  Distance  (GCD)  -  computes  the  GCD  between  two 
geographic  points  on  the  earth's  surface. 

Sum  (SUM)  -  accumulates  the  sum  of  values  of  a  particular 
attribute. 

New  File  (COMBINE)  -  extracts  information  from  several  data 
files  and  generates  a  new  file  to  be  used,  as  desired,  in^ 
subsequent  query  statements. 

By  way  of  illustration,  one  of  these  functions,  SUM,  is  now  described. 

The  SUM  function  can  be  performed  on  any  numeric  attribute  values  within 
the  query  statement.  It  is  used  in  either  the  Qualifier  (4)  or  Output 
Selector  (7)  part  of  a  query  statement. 

The  general  form,  in  the  Qualifier  part  of  a  statement,  is  expressed  by 
using  the  term,  SUM,  followed  by:  the  attributes  which  control  execution 
of  the  function,  attributes  to  be  summed,  and  their  respective  comparators 
and  values. 

A  typical  example  is:  SUM  BY  COMMAND  (ACFT  RDY>14) . 

If  a  sum,  as  described  above,  is  desired  as  output  infoi«tation,  the  Output 
Selector' part  of  a  statement  is  used.  Only  the  term,  SUM,  is  required  for 
this  action. 

If  attributes  which  are  to  be  summed  for  output  do  not  appear  in  tho  Qualifier 
part  of  a  statement,  a  particular  Output  Selector  format  must  be  used.  This 
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form  consists  of  only  control  attributes  and  the  attributes  to  be  summed, 

A  typical  example  is:  SUM  BY  COMMAND  (ACFT  FDY,  ACFT  POS) . 

One  additional  feature  of  the  QL,  not  previously  discussed,  provides  for 
the  generation  of  complex  queries.  A  complex  query  is  composed  of  more 
than  one  subordinate  query.  Two  successive  subordinate  queries  are 
separated  by  a  colon  (:);  they  can  address  the  same  or  different  data  files. 
In  operation,  data  retrieved  in  response  to  a  particular  subordinate  query 
are  used  in  succeeding  subordinate  queries  as  attribute  values.  In  this 
way,  the  user  is  provided  with  a  means  by  which  he  can  use  data,  from 
certain  files,  to  identify  and  select  data  from  other  files, 

A  complex  query  examp. e  is  given: 

In  English  text,  rs  a  user  would  present  it,  the  example  statement  is, 
"Retrieve  each  SAC  airfield  name  and  the  number  of  crews 
formed,  for  those  bases  having  at  least  as  many  crews  formed 
as  there  are  "COMBAT  READY"  aircraft  at  the  Offutt  SAC  base." 

Using  the  foregoing  plain  test,  the  query  in  473L  language  is  as  follows: 
RETRIEVE  (ACFT  WITH)  COMMAND  *  SAC,  AFLD  NAME  »  OFUTT  THEN 
RETAIN  ACFT  RDY:  RETRIEVE  PERS  WITH  COMMAND  -  SAC,  CREWS 
FMD  X (ACFT  RDY,  CREWS  FMD,  OR)  THEN  PRINT,  H*  OFFUTT,  ACFT 
RDY  *  ACFT  RDY  *  AFLD  NAME,  CREWS  FMD  *  AFLD  NAME,  CREWS 
FMD  “l 

Explanatory  notes,  on  this  query,  are  presented  below: 

ACFT,  the  Aircraft  Data  File 

The  colon  (:)  separates  the  two  SQ's  of  this  complex  query 
PERS,  the  Personnel  Data  File 

(ACFT  RDY,  CREWS  FMD,  OK),  denotes  comparison  of  each 
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"CREWS  FMD"  value  with  "ACFT  RDY."  The  "OR"  specifies  that 
each  successful  comparison  (ie.,  oni)  is  a  valid  result; 
meeting  the  user's  requirement. 
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3-0  ASSOCIATIVE  SOLUTION  OF  NETWORK  FLOW  PROBLEMS 
3.1  INTRODUCTION 

Inthifl  section,  an  associative  parallel  processor  (APP)  is  structured  and 
programmed  for  solution  of  network  flow  problems,  typified  by  resource 
allocation  problems'' and  commodity  transportation  problems,  widely  discussed 
in  operations  research  literature1"12.  The  structure  and  command  set  for 
the  APP  are  very  similar  to  those  previously  developed  by  Librascope 
under  RADC  contract  AF  30-(602)-3371  for  picture  processing  applications1^’1^ 
The  studies  reported  in  this  and  in  the  following  chapter  are  intended  to  extend 
the  range  of  identified  applications  for  which  the  associative  parallel  processor 
can  be  efficiently  employedwhen  compared  to  serial  processor s, and  to  explore 
variations  in  machine  organization  and  command  set  occasioned  by  changed 
problem  environments. 

Each  network  flow  problem,  herein  considered,  is  a  variant  of  the  general 

1  2 

Hitchcock-Koopmans  Transportation  problem  ’  and  is  solved  by  a  variant 
of  the  "Hungarian  Assignment  Method"  due  to  Kuhn^’  In  the  remainder 
of  this  section,  we  describe  the  network  flow  problems  to  be  solved,  and 
show  how  weapon  assignment  tasks  can  be  couched  within  these  models.  We 
describe  the  structure  and  command  set  for  the  APP  used  to  solve  these 
problems,  noting  organizational  variations  from  that  APP  developed  for 
picture  processing.  We  then  program  the  APP  for  solution  of  three  distinct 
forms  of  the  transportation  problem  and  compare  associative  solution  times 
to  times  for  solution  of  these  problems  on  conventional  serial  machines.  It 
is  shown  that  associative  parallel  solution  of  each  transportation  problem 
investigated  is  one«to>three  orders  of  magnitude  faster  than  conventional 
processing,  dependent  on  network  siz*.  An  important  consequence  of  this 
result  is  the  ability  of  associative  parallel  processors  to  solve  complex  weapon 
assignment  tasks  in  real  time.  A  summary, and  conclusions  reached, are  included 
in  subsection  3.  4. 


The  general  Hitchcock-Koopmans  transportation  problem  was  first  formulated 

by  F.  L.  Hitchcock  in  194l\  and  independently,  during  World  War  II, by  T.  C. 
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Koopmans  .  Both  men  suggested  a  procedure  for  solving  this  problem 

3  4 

similar  to  the  linear  programming  simplex  method  .  In  1951,  Dantzig 

developed  a  simplified  form  of  the  simplex  method  for  solving  this  problem. 

5  6 

This  method  was  popularly  employed  until  1955,  when  H.  Kuhn  ’  proposed 

a  method  based  on  a  combinatorial  procedure.  Kuhn  termed  this  method 

"The  Hungarian  Assignment  Method"  after  the  Hungarian  mathematician 

Egervary^,  who  provided  the  essential  feature  of  the  proof  for  a  theorem 

of  Konig  concerning  linear  graphs.  Kuhn  used  this  proof  as  the  basis 

for  his  algorithm  which  provided  a  simpler  method  than  Danzig's  simplified 

simplex  method  for  solving  the  assignment  problem.  Later  in  that  same  year, 

9 

Ford  and  Falkerson  discovered  an  algorithm  similar  to  Kuhn's  which  could 
be  used  to  solve  the  more  general  transportation  problem.  A  concise 
statement  of  Kuhn's,  andFord's  and  Falkerson' s  algorithms  can  be  found  in 
an  article  by  Munkres^. 

There  are  two  variations  on  the  Hitchcock-Koopmans  transportation  problem 
which  have  been  termed:  - 

1)  The  assignment  problem 

2)  The  transportation  problem 

As  will  become  evident,  the  assignment  problem  is  only  a  special  case  of 
the  more  general  transportation  problem.  In  each  case,  there  is  a  rating 
matrix  (a^),  a*  illustrated  in  Figure  3-1,  where  the  rows  of  the  matrix 
correspond  to  initial  surpluses  of  materials,  eg. ,  missiles,  and  the  columns 
correspond  to  initial  shortages,  eg.,,  targets.  The  elements,  a^,  of  the  rating 
matrix  represent  costs  or  values  associated  with  sending  each  of  the  surpluses 
to  each  of  the  shortages.  In  Hitchcock's  original  problem,  the  row  designators 
represented  warehouses  with  inventory  surpluses  and  the  column  designators 
represented  stores  with  inventory  requirements.  The  given  rating  matrix 

represented  costs  associated  with  shipping  the  surpluses  from  each  of  the 
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Figure  3-1  Example  of  Rating  Matrix 


stores.  The  problem  was  to  find  the  assignment  of  the  inventory  from  each 
of  the  warehouses  to  each  of  the  stores,  as  represented  by  an  assignment 
matrix  (x^),  suqh  that  the  total  shipping  cost  was  minimized,  i.  e. , 


Minimum  I  £  »y  *y  j 

In  the  case  of  a  weapons  assignment  problem,  the  rating  matrix  can  be 
thought  of  as  a  value  matrix,  where: 


m  n 


-  wi  Dii  py 


Wj  =  Worth  or  value  assigned  for  each  target  "j" 

D. j  =  Destruction  capability  for  each  target  "j"  by  each  missile  "i" 
=  Probability  of  each  missile  "i"  reaching  each  target  "j" 
a^  =  Expected  worth  of  each  missile  "i"  for  each  target  "j" 

Here, the  problem  is  to  determine  the  assignment  matrix  (x^),  so  that  the 
total  expected  value  is  maximized,  ie.  , 


Maximum 


Z  Z  »ij  *ii 
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For  the  so-called  "Assignment  problem",  each  of  the  row  designators  contains 


shortage  of 


unit  of  surplus  and  each  of  the  column  designators  has  a 
tnd  only  one  unit.  Accordingly,  the  rating  and  assignment 


matrices  are  of  dimension  n  X  n  where 


Xij  301 


In  the  so-called  "Transportation  Problem",  eachof  the  row  designators  has  one  or 
more  surplus  units  and  each  column  designator  has  a  shortage  of  one  or 
more  units  where  the  total  surplus  units  is  equal  in  number  to  the  total 


shortage  units.  Here  the  rating  and  assignment  matrices  are  of  dimension 


m  x  n. 


Three  variations  on  the  network  £low  problem  were  considered,  namely: 

1)  Binary  assignment  problem 

2)  General  assignment  problem 

3)  Transportation  problem 

The  second  and  third  variations  above,  were  previously  explained.  The 
binary  assignment  problem  is  a  simplified  version  of  the  general  assignment 
problem  where  the  rating  matrix  is  binary,  i.e. ,  consists  of  only  zero's  and 
one's.  In  other  words,  each  missile  either  can  or  cannot  be  assigned  to  a 
target.  This  problem  is  simply  one  of  finding  any  feasible  solution  for  the 
assignment  matrix  x„,  since  all  feasible  solutions  are  equally  optimum. 

This  problem  was  selected  for  consideration  because  its  solution  using  two 
serial  processors,  the  L-3055  and  the  AN/FSQ  31(V),  was  available  in  a 
Libras  cope  report  including  timing  data.  The  timing  data  allows  a  convenient 
comparison  between  the  APP  and  a  serial  processor. 

3.  2  THE  ASSOCIATIVE  PARALLEL  PROCESSOR 
3.2.1  The  Structure  of  the  Processor 

Figure  3-2  is  a  block  diagram  of  the  APP,  structured  to  solve  the  weapons 
assignment  problem.  This  APP  is  similar  to  the  one  structured  for  pattern 
recognition  described  in  a  prior  RADC  report^.  Elements  of  the  APP  in 
Figure  3-2  identical  to  the  previous  APP  are: 

1)  Random  Access  Control  Memory  -  a  small  memory  used  to  store  the 
instructions. 

2)  Central  Control  -  used  to  interpret  the  instructions  in  the  random  access 
control  memory  and  execute  control. 

3)  Associative  Array  -  some  of'the  fields  in  the  array  are  used  to  store 
data  while  other  fields  are  used  for  tagging  purposes. 

4)  Data  Drivers  and  Control  -  used  to  exchange  data  from  the  data  register 
into  the  data  fields  of  the  as  'dative  array  and  vice  versa  and  to  issue 
pulses  to  interrogate  the  dat  i  Utlds  of  the  associative  array  under  a 
specified  search  criterion.  Particular  fields  of  the  data  fields  in  the 
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associative  array  are  selected  under  the  control  of  the  "A"  and  "B" 
counters. 


5)  Tag  Drivers  and  Control  -  used  to  execute  pulses  to  interrogate  the  tag 
fields  of  the  associative  array  under  a  search  criteria  specified  in  the 
instructions. 

6)  Data  Register  (DR)  -  used  to  store  data  for  reading  into  or  out  of  the 
data  fields  of  the  associative  array  or  the  random  access  control 
memory.  All  input  and  output  data  are  processed  through  the  data 
register.  It  is  also  used  to  store  a  key  for  searching  the  data  fields 
in  the  associative  array. 

7)  Detector  Plane  (DP)  -  used  to  indicate  a  match  in  the  associative  array 
and  to  multi-write  into  the  associative  array  for  matched  words. 

8)  Match  Indicator  DP  =  0  -  used  to  indicate  when  all  detector  plane  elements 
are  zero  (no  matches)  after  an  associative  search. 

9)  "A"  Counter  -  used  to  specify  and  limit  particular  data  fields  for  a 
search  operation. 

10)  "A"j.^  Register  -  used  to  store  the  final  count  limit  for  the  "A"  counter. 

11)  "B"  Counter  -  used  to  specify  and  limit  particular  data  fields  for  a 
search  operation. 

12)  H-egi»ter  "  used  to  store  the  final  count  limit  for  the  "B"  counter. 

New  processor  elements  useful  in  solution  of  network  flow  problems  are: 

13)  "AjjJ1  Register  -  used  to  store  the  initial  limit.  After  the  final  limit  is 
reached  on  the  ,!A”  counter  the  next  increment  or  decrement  count 
indication  will  automatically  reset  the  "A"  counter  to  the  initial  limit. 

14)  "B^"  Register  -  same  as  "A^"  except  for  "B"  counter 

15)  "D”  Counter  -  used  to  store  a  value  which  can  be  transferred  to  the  data 
register  into  fields  as  specified  by  a  limit  count  of  either  the  "A"  counter 
or  "B"  counter.  It  is  incremented  under  program  control  and  initially 


starts  with  a  count  of  one. 
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16)  Register  -  used  to  store  the  limit  value  for  the  "D"  counter.  When 
the  limit  value  is  reached,  the  "D"  counter  is  automatically  reset  to  one. 

17)  Match  Indicator  DP=1  -  used  to  indicate  when  one  and  only  one  detector 
plane  element  remains  in  a  one  state  after  a  search  (a  single  match), 

18)  Multiple  Match  Resolver  -  when  two  or  more  detector  plane  elements 
remain  in  the  one  state  after  *  search  this  network  selects  one  matched 
element  from  the  two  or  more. 


The  purpose  of  each  of  the  elements  in  the  structure  will  become  more  obvious 
after  reviewing  a  description  of  the  command  set  in  the  next  subsection. 


3.  2.  2  The  Command  Set 

The  command  or  instruction  set  can  be  partitioned  into  six  different  types, 
namely: 

1)  Associative  Command 

2)  Counter  Loading  Commands 

a)  Digit  driver  control  counters 

i)  Set  Afl  =  x  ¥L,  AjL  =  xJL 
n)  Set  Bfl  =  yFL,  AJL  =  yIL 

b)  Data  Counter 

i)  Set  D^  = 


3) 


Branching  Commands 
a)  Jump  (unconditional)  to 


b) 

IF  "A" 

counter 

c) 

IF  "A" 

counter 

d) 

IF  ”B" 

counter 

e) 

IF  "B" 

counter 

f) 

IF  *'D" 

counter 

S> 

IF  ”D" 

counter 

s  initial  limit,  jump 
i  initial  limit,  jump 
=  initial  limit,  jump 
i  initial  limit,  jump 
»  l,  jump  to  ________ 

t  l,  jump  to _ 


to 

to 

to 

to 
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h)  IF  DP  (detector  plane)  =  0,  jump  to _ 

i)  IF  DP  t  0,  jump  to _ 

j)  IF  DP  =  1,  jump  to  _______ 

k)  IF  DP  t  1,  jump  to _ 

4)  Data  Transfer  Commands 

a)  Transfer  matched  word  into  data  register 

b)  Transfer  data  registers  into  selected  word 

c)  Transfer  data  register  into  RAM  word 

d)  Transfer  RAM  word _ .'nto  DI*. 

e)  Transfer  "D"  counter  into  data  register  under  A  counter  control 

f)  Transfer  "DM  counter  into  data  register  under  "3"  counter  control 

5)  Multiple  Match  Command 

a)  Clear  and  select  first  match 

b)  Select  next  match 

6)  I/O  Commands 

a)  Read  input  data  into  data  register 

b)  Read  data  register  into  output  data 

c)  Stop 

d)  Begin 

The  associative  command  is  the  most  complex  of  the  group  and  is  further 
described  in  Figure  3 -3.  The  first  bit  in  the  instruction  indicates  whether 
the  command  is  associative  or  not.  The  second  bit  indicates  whether  or  not 
the  detector  plane  is  set  to  one  before  the  associative  operation  is  executed. 

The  third  through  eighth  bits  concern  search  and  multiwriting  operations  on 
the  data  fields  unde*  control  of  the  "A"  counter.  The  third  bit  indicate# 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  starch,  the  fourth  and  fifth  bits  specify  the  search 
criterion  to  be  a  aero,  one,  the  contents  of  the  data  register,  or  the  complement 
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of  the  data  fegieter  contents. 


Counter  Control 


The  sixth  bit  indicates  whether  or  not  multiwrite  is  performed.  If  multiwrite 
is  specified,  then  the  logical  complement  of  the  search  criterion  is  rewritten. 
The  seventh  and  eighth  bits  indicate  the  increment  or  decrement  state  of  the 
"A"  counter^  where  "N"  means  no  increment,  "I"  means  increment  (single), 

"D"  means  decrement  (single)  and  L  means  increment  through  limit. 

The  ninth  through  fourteenth  bit  apply  to  the  "B"  counter  and  have  the  same 
specifications  as  the  third  through  eight  bits  do  for  the  'A"  counter. 

The  remainder  of  the  associative  instruction  word,  except  the  final  bit,  is 
partitioned  into  fields  of  three  bits,  each  of  which  specifies  search  and  multiwrite 
operations  on  the  tag  fields  of  the  associative  array.  The  first  field  bit, 
e.  g. ,  bit  15,  indicates  whether  the  related  tag  bit  is  searched  or  not;  the  next 
bit,  e.  g.  ,  bit  16,  indicates  whether  or  not  the  search  is  on  a  zero  or  one; 
the  final  bit,  e.  g.  ,  bit  17,  indicates  whether  or  not  the  multiwrite  operation 
is  performed.  Again,  if  multiwrite  is  specified  the  logical  complement  of  the 
search  criterion  is  rewritten. 

The  final  bit  concerns  the  increment  state  of  the  "D"  counter  wherd'N" 
represents  no  increment  and  "I"  represents  increment. 

3.2.3  Timing  Assumption  on  Command  Set 

The  timing  assumptions  are  based  on  a  woven  plated-wire  associative  memory 
described  in  Appendix  C.  This  woven  plated-wire  associative  memory  has 
a  digit  search  time  of  50  nanoseconds  and  a  multiwrite  time  for  all  like  zero's 
or  one's  of  100  nanoseconds.  Accordingly,  as  will  be  shown  later,  since  no 
more  than  four  tag  bits  are  required  for  any  one  associative  search  in  any  of 
these  three  problems,  it  is  assumed  that  the  basic  associative  command  can 
be  performed  in  500  nanoseconds  with  the  exception  of  a  limit  search.  In  the 
case  of  a  limit  search,  it  is  assumed  that  an  additional  time  of  50  nanoseconds 
per  digit  through  the  limit  will  be  required  for  the  associative  command  cycle. 
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It  la  assumed,  for  compatibility  reasons,  that  the  random  access  control 
memory  has  an  access  time  of  250  nanoseconds,  and  the  instruction  decoder 
has  single  instruction  look-ahead  and  can  execute  a  non- associative  command, 
with  three  exceptions,  in  250  nanoseconds.  The  three  exceptions  are: 

1)  Clear  and  select  1st  match 

2)  Transfer  matched  word  into  DR 

3)  Transfer  DR  into  selected  word 

In  each  of  these  three  cases,  it  is  assumed  that  500  nanoseconds  will  be 
required  to  execute  the  command.  The  500  nanosecond  assumption  can  be 
justified  in  these  three  cases  by  referring  to  the  description  of  the  plated 
wire  memory  in  Appendix  C. 


3.  3  ALGORITHMS  FOR  SOLUTION  OF  NETWORK  FLOW  PROBLEM 


Subsection  3.  3  is  organized  into  four  lower  ordered  subsections.  Subsections 
3.  3.  2,  3.  3.  3  and  3^3,4  contain  a  description  of  the  detail  algorithms  for 
the  binary  assignment  problem,  general  assignment  problem  and  transportation 
problem,  respectively.  However,  before  launching  into  a  description  of  these 
detailed  algorithms,  it  was  felt  that  a  simple  example  to  demonstrate  the 
types  of  operations  required  of  the  APP  by  the  algorithms  would  be  helpful. 
Accordingly,  in  subsection  3.  3. 1  an  example,  taken  from  the  general 
assignment  problem  type,  is  presented.  It  is  hoped  that  this  example  will 
serve  to  clarify  the  detailed  algorithms  presented  in  subsections  3.  3.  2, 

3.  3.  3  and  3. 3.  4. 

3.3.1  Example  to  Demonstrate  Processing  Operations 

Before  proceeding  to  the  detailed  algorithms  presented  in  subsections  3.  3.  2, 

3.  3.  3  and  3.  3.4,  it  is  worthwhile  to  present  a  numerical  example  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  types  of  processing  operations  required  and  to  show  the  utility 
of  the  APP  in  performing  these  operations.  The  particular  example  is 
selected  from  the  general  assignment  problem  type.  The  rating  matrix 
for  the  example  is  presented  in  Figure  3.4,  A).  The  object  function  will  be 
maximized. 

The  Hungarian  Assignment  Method  is  based  on  the  fact  that  a  rating  matrix 
(Figure  3. 1)  may  be  transformed  by  subtracting  a  constant  from  any  row  or 
column,  without  altering  the  optimum  assignment  matrix  for  the  rating  matrix. 
Through  a  series  of  such  transformations^  rating  matrix  is  altered  to  have 
a  number  of  "independent"  zeros  equal  to  the  order  of  the  matrix.  A  set  of 
zeros  is  independent  if  no  two  zeros  lie  in  the  same  row  or  in  the  same  column. 
The  optimum  assignment  matrix  is  a  binary  matrix  of  the  same  order  as  the 
given  rating  matrix.  It  has  ones  at  elements  corresponding  to  independent  zeros 
of  the  transformed  rating  matrix  and  zeros  elsewhere. 
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A)  Pick  maximum  in  rows  1-6 


B)  Obtain  at  least  one  zero  in 
each  column  7-13 


C)  Initial  independent  zero  assign¬ 
ment  14-22 


D)  Step  No.  1  -  Cost  Matrix 
Test  23-26 


E)  27,  28  and  23,  24 


F)  Step  3- Cost  Matrix  Adjustment 
39-41 


4  0  7  10  10 

0  7  15  1  3 

8  6  0  1  / 

0  7  4  3  7 

2  5  5  0  7 


Figure  3-4  Processing  Operations  in  Solving  General  Assignment 

Problem 
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RATING  -  MATRIX 


G)  Step  1  -  Cost  Mat’-ix  Test 
23-26  ‘ 


H)  27,  28 


I)  Step  1  -  Cost  Matrix  Test 
23-26 


J)  Step  2  -  Assignment  Adjustment 
29-31 


K)  32-34 


L)  35-36 
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Figure  3-4  (continued) 


The  terminology  used  in  describing  the  algorithm  is  due  to  Munkres^  and  is 
presented  below: 

1)  Covered  row  or  column  in  matrix  -  A  row  or  column  containing  a  starred 
zero  in  a  transformed  rating  matrix. 

2)  Starred  zero  -  Designated  by  a  star  (*)  and  used  to  indicate  a  trial  assign¬ 
ment  of  an  independent  zero. 

3)  Primed  zero  in  matrix  -  Designated  by  a  prime  (')  and  used  to  indicate 
a  ncn-covered  zero  which  becomes  a  candidate  for  starring  during  the 
course  of  the  algorithm. 

Addition  designators  used  to  point  out  particular  elements  in  the  matrix  in  the 
example  of  Figure  3-4  ars: 

4)  An  element  with  a  single  line  through  it  -  Used  to  designate  the  maximum 
value  in  a  row  or  column. 

5)  An  element  with  a  square  around  it  -  Used  to  point  out  a  particular  element, 
as  defined  in  the  text,  for  the  convenience  of  the  reader. 

The  algorithm  is  illustrated  in  Figure  3-5.  Parts  A  through  L  of  Figure  3-4 
represent  the  transformations  on  the  rating  matrix  according  to  the  algorithm 
of  Figure  3-5  in  solving  this  problem.  Each  alteration  is  discussed  in  turn. 

A)  The  element(s)  with  maximum  value  in  each  row  is  (are)  determined 

and  the  rating  matrix  value  is  subtracted  from  this  value  for  each  element. 
These  operations  correspond  to  instructions  1  through  6  in  Figure  3-5. 

The  result  is  shown  in  Figure  3-4B.  These  operations  transform  the 
maximizing  problem  into  a  minimizing  problem.  The  APP  can  globally 
select  the  maximum  element  within  a  row  in  a  single  operation  and  can 
also  globally  perform  the  subtraction  in  a  single  operation.  A  serial 
processor  would  have  to  test  each  element  in  a  row  to  determine  the 
maximum  as  well  as  perform  the  subtraction  for  each  element. 
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Initial  Zero  Adjuetement  for  Maximizing 


Set  row  initial  and  limit  index 

Look  at  row  indexed 

Pick  maximum  in  row  indexed 

Replace  each  row  element  by  the  difference  between 
the  row  maximum  and  itaelf 

Row  limit  index  reached? 

Increment  row  index 
Set  column  initial  and  limit  index 
Look  at  column  indexed 
Any  zero'* 

Pick  minimum  in  column  indexed 
Subtract  minimum  from  element*  in  column 
Column  limit  index  reached? 

Increment  column  index 

Initial  Independent  Zero  Assignment 


14  Set  row  initial  and  limit  index 

15  Look  at  row  indexed 

16  Any  non-covered  zero'*  in  row 

17  Single  zero? 

18  Pick  fir*t  zero 

19  Tag  element  a*  * 

20  Cover  column  of  *  element  (by  tagging) 

21  Check  for  index  limit 

22  Increment  row  index 

Step  No.  1  -  Cost  Matrix  Te*t 


23  Look  for  a  non-covered  zero 

24  Doe*  one  exist? 

25  Prim*  (')  non-covered  zero 

26  I*  there  a  starred  (*)  zero  in  thi*  row? 
2?  Cover  row  of  element 

28  Uncover  column  of  starred  element 
Step  No.  2  •  Asiignment  Adjustment 


J12  29  Doe*  last  primed  element  have  *  element  in  column 

30  Tag  starred  element  as  in  sequence 

31  Find  primed  element  in  row  for  current  starred  element 
in  sequence  and  tag 

— •  32  Un-star  each  *  element  in  sequence 

33  Remove  column  cover  for  each  *  element  in  sequence 

34  Star  (*)  each  primed  (')  element  in  sequence 

35  Cover  each  column  containing  a  star  (*) 

—  36  Are  all  column*  covered? 

3?  Crate  ail  prime*  (') 

— -  36  Uncover  every  row 


Find  'V  the  smallest  non-covered  element  in  cost  matrix 
and  mark  with 

Add  h  to  non-sero  element*  of  each  covered  row 

Subtract  h  from  non-sero  element*  of  each  non-cov*red  column 


Figvre  J-S  General  Assignment  Problem  Macro  Program 


B)  Each  column  is  searched  in  order  to  guarantee  that  it  has  at  least  one 
zero.  When  a  column  is  found  without  at  least  one  zero,  the  minimum 
value  for  that  column  is  selected  and  subtracted  from  all  elements  in 
the  column.  These  operations  correspond  to  instructions  7  through  13 
in  Figure  3-5.  Note  that  only  column  5  does  not  have  a  zero,  and  the 
minimum  value  of  one  is  subtracted  from  each  element  as  it  is  shown  in 
Figure  3-4  C).  Again,  the  determination  of  no  zero's  in  a  column,  the 
selection  of  the  minimum  element  and  the  subtraction,  can  be  performed 
globally  in  the  APP,  whereas  these  operations  would  have  to  be  performed 
sequentially  in  a  serial  processor. 

C)  Each  row  is  searched  foj*  at  least  oneirfon-covered  zero.  If  one  or  mure 
are  available,  one  is  selected  and  starred  (*)  and  each  element  in  the 
column  for  the  starred  element  is  covered  by  a  line.  These  operations 
are  shown  in  Figure  3-4  C)  and  described  by  instructions  14  through  11 

in  Figure  3-5.  Again,  these  operations  can  be  performed  globally  by  row 
in  an  APP,  whereas  a  sequential  search  would  be  required  by  a  serial 
processor. 

LV  Here,  the  rating  matrix  is  searched  to  determine  whether  or  not  a 

non-covered  zero  exists.  If  one  does  exist,  as  it  does  in  Figure  3-4  D), 
it  is  primed  as  in  D)  which  corresponds  to  instructions  23  through  26  in 
Figure  3-5. 

Note  that  with  the  APP,  one  operation  can  determine  whether  or  not  a 
non-covered  zero  exists.  A  serial  processor  would  have  to  search,  as 
a  minimum,  all  non-covered  elements  until  a  zero  is  found.  If  no  non- 
covered  aeros  exist,  then  every  non-covered  element  would  have  to  be 
searched. 

E)  Next,  it  is  determined  whether  or  not  a  starred  (*)  zero  exists  in  the 
same  row  as  the  primed  (')  zero,  which  is  the  case  in  Figure  3-4  E). 


Since  this  is  the  case,  the  column  for  the  starred  zero  is  uncovered 


and  the  row  for  the  primed  element  is  covered.  These  operations  correspond 
to  instructions  27  and  28  in  Figure  3-5.  The  process  is  again  repeated, 
beginning  at  instruction  23.  However,  this  time,  no  non-covered  zero's 
exist.  Accordingly,  as  per  Figure  3-5,  the  process  jumps  to  instruction 
39. 

F)  From  the  algorithm  of  Figure  3-5,  the  minimum  of  all  non-covered  elements 
is  first  determined.  By  referring  to  Figure  3-4  E),  it  can  be  seen  that  2 

is  the  minimum  non-covered  element.  A  square  has  been  placed  around 
the  element  2  to  make  its  position  in  the  matrix  clear  for  the  reader. 

The  numerical  value  for  the  minimum  element  is  subtracted  from  all 
non-covered  columns  and  added  to  all  covered  rows.  Note  that  the  values 
for  the  non-covered  column  elements  that  are  covered  by  a  row,  do  not 
change.  These  operations  correspond  to  instructions  39  through  41  in 
Figure  3-5.  These  operations  are  most  efficiently  performed  on  the 
APP  since  the  minimum  of  all  non-covered  elements,  and  the  subtractions 
and  additions  can  be  performed  globally,  each  within  a  single  operation. 

To  the  contrary,  a  serial  processor  would  have  to  perform  each  of  these 
operations  sequentially  on  all  appropriate  elements. 

G)  The  operation  returns  to  instruction  23.  Again,  there  is  a  non-covered 
zero,  shown  with  the  square  around  it,  which  is  primed. 

H)  Again,  there  is  a  starred  zero  in  the  row  of  the  primed  zero,  so  the 
cover  (or  line)  in  the  column  of  the  starred  zero  is  removed  and  the  row 

of  the  primed  zero  is  covered,  as  is  shown  and  as  described  by  instructions 
27  and  28. 

I)  The  operation  again  returns  to  instruction  23  where  a  non-covered  zero, 
indicated  by  the  square,  can  be  found.  However,  this  time  there  is  not 
a  starred  zero  in  the  row  of  the  primed  zero.  Accordingly,  the  next 
instruction  jumps  to  29. 
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J)  First  the  column  of  the  last  primed  element  is  searched  to  determine 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  starred  zero  in  the  column.  In  this  case,  there 
is  a  starred  zero  in  the  column,  as  is  shown  by  the  starred  zero  with  the 
square  around  it.  This  starred  zero  will  always  have  a  primed  element 
in  its  row. 

These  elements  are  tagged  as  "in  sequence".  These  operations  correspond 
to  instructions  29,  30  and  31.  Next,  the  operation  is  again  started  at 
instruction  29,  using  the  last  primed  zero.  However,  this  time  the  last 
primed  element  does  not  have  a  starred  zero  in  its  column,  so  the  operation 
jumps  to  instruction  32.  Again,  the  APP  can  determine  the  element  with 
a  starred  or  primed  zero  in  the  respective  column  and  row.  The  serial 
processor  would  have  to  check  each  element  in  the  column  or  row  until 
the  starred  or  primed  zero  is  determined. 

K)  Each  starred  element  in  sequence  is  unstarred  and  ite  covered  column 
is  uncovered.  Each  primed  element  in  sequence  is  starred.  Again 

these  operations  tan  be  performed  globally  with  the  APP.  These  operations 

.  *  1 

correspond  to  instructions  33  and  34. 

L)  The  columns  for  all  starred  elements  are  covered  and  a  test  is  made  to 
determine  whether  or  not  all  columns  are  covered.  In  this  example, 

all  columns  are  covered  and  the  optimization  process  is  completed.  The 
starred  elements  represent  the  assignments.  If  all  columns  had  not  been 
covered,  ail  primes  would  be  erased  and  all  rows  uncovered  per  instructions 
37  and  3b  and  the  process  would  be  begun  again  at  instruction  23.  Again, 
alt  of  these  operations  can  be  performed  globally  with  the  APP,  but  would 
have  to  be  performed  sequentially  with  the  serial  processor. 

As  is  evident  from  this  simple  example,  the  APP  is  ideally  suited  for  solving 

0 

problems  of  this  type.  It  can  find  maximum  or  minimum  elements  within  any 


row  or  column,  the  entire  matrix  or  any  tagged  subset  of  the  matrix.  It  can 


perform  arithmetic  operations  simultaneously  on  these  elements.  It  can  chase 
through  the  matrix,  going  down  appropriate  rows  and  columns  from  tagged 

ft 

elements.  These  ar«>the  types  of  operations  required  to  efficiently  solve  these 
types  of  problems. 

3.  3.  2  Solution  of  the  Binary  Assignment  Problem 
3  3.2.1  APP  Solution 

In  this  section  the  binary  assignment  algorithm  is  implemented  by  associative 
processing  techniques.  The  algorithm  is  described  in  Figure  3-6.  1  -minology 

is  defined  in  Table  3-1.  The  format  for  data  stored  in  the  APP  is  shown  below: 


Row 

Column 

Indication 

Indication 

, _ _ 

TAGS 

_ ^ 

3  i 

j 

Ti 

.  T2 

T3 

If  it  is  impossible  to  assign  some  resource  to  some  Task,  i.  e. ,  if  the  matrix 
element  value  is  zero,  the  element  need  not  be  stored  in  the  memory.  The 
flow  diagram  of  Figure  3-7  illustrates  the  computational  process. 

A  progran%  written  in  the  associative  machine  language,  described  in  subsection 
3.  2.  2,  is  presented  in  figure  3-8.  Note  that  a  total  of  31  instructions  are  required. 
The  number  of  instructions  is  invariant  to  the  size  of  the  rating  matrix.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  alter  the  limits  of  the  A,  B  and  D  counters  in  the  appropriate 
instructin'  s  as  the  size  of  the  matrix  varies. 

The  following  three  assumptions  were  made  in  working  out  the  timing  analysis. 

1)  The »e  is  an  average  of  eight  entries  in  each  column  of  the  rating  matrix. 

2)  An  average  of  five  iterations  through  the  loop  provides  a  solution. 

3)  The  time  required  for  each  instruction  is  as  described  in  subsection  3.2.2. 

There  are  two  major  liming  loops  in  Figure  3-3  required  for  the  row  and  column 

index  iterations,  namely: 

11  Instructions  Z6  —>Z12  for  rows 

l)  Instructions  212  -  ft  219  for  columns. 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 


Search  row  for  single  uncovered  element 
Does  one  exist? 

Cover  row  and  column  oi  one  selected 
Limit  of  row  reached? 

Increment  row 

Search  column  for  single  uncovered  element 
Does  one  exist  ? 

Cover  column  and  row  of  one  selected 
Limit  of  column  reached? 

Increment  column 

Are  there  any  uncovered  elements  left? 

Was  any  assignment  made  during  this  iteration? 

Pick  first  uncovered  element 

Cover  row  and  column  of  one  selected 


Figure  3-o  Fundamental  Algorithm  for  Binary  Arsignme 

Problem 
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TABLE  3-1 


TABLE  OF  TERMS  FOR  THE 
BINARY  ASSIGNMENT  PROBLEM 


i  -  1  si  Sn,  indicates  a  particular  row  in  assignment  matrix 


j  -  1  £j  5  n,  indicates  a  particular  column  in  assignment 

matrix 


p  -  an  index  on  i 


q  -  an  index  on  j 


n  -  indicates  size  of  the  n  X  n  assignment  matrix 


Tj  -  tags  covered  row  or  column 

T^  -  indicates  when  at  least  one  assignment  is  made  during 
an  iteration 


Tj  -  indicates  an  assignment  and  represents  the  optimum 
assignment 
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Clear  Tj  =  0,  Tj  =  0 
Clear  =  0 
Set  p  =£/  ,  p  =  u Jt 
Search  i  =  p,  Tj  =  0 
DP:  1 

Write  Tj,  and  Tj  =  1 
Transfer  matched  word  into  DR 
Search  j  =  q,  Write  T.  =  1 

P  :  ui 

p  =  p  +  1 

Set  q  ‘Jli,  q  =  u-^ 

Search  j  =  q,  =  0 
DP  :  1 

Write  T^,  T^,  and  =  1 
Transfer  matched  word  into  DR 
Search  i  =  p.  Write  T^  =  1 
q  : 

q  =  q  +  1 
Search  T^  =  0 
DP  :  0 

Search  T_  =  1 
DP  :  0 

Search  T^  =  0 
Select  1st  match 
Write  T3  =  1 

Transfer  from  matched  word  into  DR 
Search  i  *  p,  Write  T^  =  1 
Search  j  3  q,  Write  T^  =  1 


Tj  *  1,  for  a  covered  row  or  column 

T^  =  1,  when  at  least  one  assignment  is  made  during 
an  iteration 

T^  =  l,  when  a  null  element  is  assigned  and  represents 
the  optimum  assignment 


Figure  3-7  Flow  Diagram  of  Program  for  the  Binary 

Assignment  Problem 
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It  is  necessary  to  iterate  through  instructions  Z-6,  Z-7,  Z-8  and  Z-12,  and 
Z-13,  Z-14,  Z-15  and  Z-19,  "n"  times,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  iterations, 
but  through  either  Z-9,  Z-10,  and  Z - 11,  or  Z-16,  Z-17,  and  Z-18  a  total  of 
only  n  times  independent  of  the  number  of  iterations.  Since  these  loops  repre- 
sent  the  principal  timing  requirement,  the  total  time  required  can  be  expressed 
as 

T  =  2K  n  (1.  75  +  .  050  log2  n) 

+  n  (2.  0  +  .  050  log2  n) 

where 

n  -  is  the  number  of  columns  or  rows  in  the  matrix 
K  -  is  the  number  of  iterations  required. 

3.  3.  2.  2  Comparison,  APP  with  Serial  Processor 

As  previously  mentioned,  a  timing  analysis  for  this  problem,  using  two  serial 
processors,  the  AN/FSQ-31(V)  and  the  L-3500A,  was  available  from  a 
Librascope  internal  report.  The  data  for  each  of  these  serial  processors  and 
the  calculated  data  for  the  APP  are  presented  in  Table  3-2.  To  provide  a 
reference,  the  L-3055A  has  a  cycle  time  of  5.  0  microseconds  and  requires  113 
instructions  for  this  problem  and  the  AN/FSQ-31(V)  has  a  cycle  time  of  2.  5 
microseconds  and  requires  84  instructions.  The  L.-3055A  and  AN/FSQ-31(V)  are 
the  central  processors  used  in  the  473L  and  465L  command  and  control  systems 
respectively. 

The  data  of  Table  3-2  are  plotted  in  Figure  3-9  where  the  abscissa  indicates 
the  size  of  the  matrix,  the  left  hand  ordinate  indicates  the  solution  time  and  the 
right  hand  ordinate  indicates  the  solution  time  ratio  of  the  APP  over  the  two 
serial  processors.  For  a  1000  x  1000  element  matrix,  the  time  for  APP  to 
solve  the  problem  is  less  by  a  factor  of  1000  than  for  either  of  the  serial  processors. 

One  criticism  can  be  made  in  this  comparison  regarding  the  vintages  of  the 
serial  processors  versus  the  APP.  More  sophisticated  serial  processors  are 
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available  which  can  produce  processing  speed  improvements  in  the  order  of  two 
to  five  over  the  AN/FSQ- 31(  V).  However,  even  taking  this  factor  into  account, 
the  APP  would  still  have  a  significant  speed  improvement  in  solving  the  binary 
assignment  problem. 


3.  3.  3  Solution  of  the  General  Assignment  Problem 
3.  3.  3. 1  APP  Solution 

The  algorithm  for  the  solution  of  the  general  assignment  problem  was  presented 
in  subsection  3.  3.1.  A  more  detailed  program  is  developed  in  this  subsection 
to  determine  the  timing  requirements. 


The  organization  of  the  data  within  the  associative  memory  of  the  APP  is  shown 
below. 


Rating 

Matrix 

Value 


Row 

No. 


Column 

No. 


D 

i 

j 

T1 

• 

1 

1 

T 

8 

Note  that  eight  tag  bits  are  required.  When  "D"  has  a  value  of  zero  in  the 
weapon  assignment  problem,  i.e.,  when  a  particular  missile  is  not  capable 
of  reaching  a  particular  target,  it  is  not  necessary  to  store  the  row  and  column 
indexes  within  the  associative  memory. 


From  Figure  3-5  in  subsection  3.  3.1,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  algorithm  for  the 
general  assignment  problem  is  divided  into  five  parts,  namely: 
t)  Initial  adjustment  for  maximizing  or  minimizing 
<1)  Initial  independent  zero  assignment 

3)  Cost  matrix  Test 

4)  Assignment  adjustment 

SI  Cost  matrix  adjustment 


Flow  diagrams  for  each  of  these  five  parts  of  the  algorithm  were  first  developed. 

Terminology  employed  in  the  five  fl«w  diagrams  is  presented  in  Table  1-3. 

Note  that  tags  not  required  in  subsequent  parts  of  the  algorithm  arc-  re-used. 

9li 


i  -  i  i i  s n,  indicate*  a  particular  row  in  the  aasignment  matrix 

j  -  1  *n,  indicate*  a  particular  column  in  the  assignment  matrix 

p  -an  index  on  i 

q  -  an  index  on  j 

h  -  indicate*  the  size  of  the  n  Xn  assignment  matrix 

O  -  rating  matrix  value  for  a  particular  element 

d  -  a  binary  digit  index  on  D 

dl  -  the  initial  binary  digit  index  on  D 

-  a  limit  search  on  D 

-  a  single  digit  search  on  D 

Particular  tags  used  in  each  of  the  five  parts  of  the  algorithm  are: 

1.  Initial  adjustment  for  minimizing 

Tj  -  tags  a  row  (or  column)  for  a  particular  iteration  sequence 
Tj  -  tag*  used  to  indicate  a  digit  borrow  in  subtraction  operation 

2.  Initial  independent  zero  assignment 

-  tags  all  zeros 
T2  -  tags  starred  zeros 
Tg  -  tag*  covered  columns 

3.  Cost  Matrix  Test 
Tj  -  tags  all  zeros 

T2  -  tags  starred  zeros 
X 

4  -  tags  covered  columns 
Tj  -  tags  primed  elements 
Tfe  -  tag*  Hast  primed  element 
T?  -  tag  ■*  covered  rows 

4.  Coat  Matrix  Adjustment 

Tj  -  tags  smallest  non-covered  element  in  matrix 
Tg  -  used  to  indicate  a  digit  borrow  in  the  subtraction  operation 
then  a  digit  carry  in  the  addition  operation 

5.  Assignment  Adjustment 
Tj  -  tag*  starred  zeros 

Tj  •  tag*  st»red  zeros  in  sequence 
Tg  -  tags  covered  columns 
T j  -  tags  primed  elements 

Tg  -  tags  last  primed  element  initially  and  then  alt  primed 
elements  in  sequence 
Ty  *  Tagr  covered  rows 

At  completion  of  algorithm,  tag  T^  contains  the  elements  representing 
the  assignments. 


Table  )■)  Definition  of  Term*  for  Ceneral  Assignment  Problem 
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Figure  3*10  presents  the  flow  diagram  for  a  minimizing  assignment  problem 
illustrated  only  for  rows.  The  program  for  the  columns  would  be  exactly 
the  same,  except  that  column  indexes  would  be  specified.  The  flow  diagrams 
for  the  initial  independent  zero  assignment,  the  cost  matrix  test,  the  cost 

i 

matrix  adjustment  and  the  assignment  adjustment  are  shown  in  Figures  3-11, 

3-12,  and  3-13. 

From  the  flow  diagrams,  the  program  in  machine  language  was  constructed 
and  is  presented  in  Appendix  D.  Note  that  132  instructions  are  required. 

Note  once  again  that  the  number  of  instructions  is  independent  of  the  size  of 
the  cost  matrix. 

In  working  out  the  timing  requirement,  the  following  assumptions  were  made: 

m 

1.  D  can  be  represented  by  10  significant  binary  digits 

2.  100%  of  the  N  rows  initially  have  no  independent  zeros 

3.  4n  iterations  through  cost  matrix  test  loop  (step  1) 

JTT 

4.  *  -w  iterations  through  adjustment  loop  (step  3) 

5.  /N  iterations  through  assignment  adjustment  loop  (step  2) 

where  D  is  the  rating  matrix  value  and  N  is  the  size  of  the  N  X  N  assignment 

matrix. 

Using  these  assumptions.  Table  3-4  was  prepared  to  represent  the  basis  for 
the  timing  calculations  for  the  general  assignment  problem.  Based  on  Table 
i-4,  the  calculated  timing  values  are  shown  in  Table  3-5. 

}.  1.  3.  2  Comparison,  APF  with  Serial  Processor 

The  speed  utility  of  the  APP  compared  to  a  serial  processor  in  solving  the  general 
assignment  problem  was  next  investigated.  In  otder  that  the  comparison  could 
be  made  on  machines  representing  the  i«n  technological  vintage,  a  sophisticated 
serial  processor  lepresenting  the  present  state  of  the  art  was  hypothesized. 
Assumptions  made  on  this  serial  processor  are: 

lhc  memory  access  lime  isO.  >  microsecond 
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1) 


Check  for 
a  Zero  in 
A  Row 


Repeat  foj 
Columns" 


Find 
Smallest 
Element 
in  Row 


Subtract) 
Smallest 
Element 

/ 


VI 


-Mio 

n 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 


Set  p*  =£i,  p  =  u/ 

Set  d  =  u  k,  d*  -Ak 
o 

Search  DA  =0,  i  =  p 
DP*:  0 
p  :  u* 

p  =  p  +  1 

Clear  Tj«  1 

Set  d*  =  u  i  ,  d  =if 

Search  =  0,  Tj  =  1,  i  =  p 

DP*:  0 

DP*:  1 

Search  D^  =  1,  =  1,  i  =  p,  Write  =  0 

d  :Ji 

d  =  d  -  1 

Search  =  1,  Write  =  0 

Select  *  1st  match,  write  =  1 

Set  d  =  ui  ,  d1  =/k 

Clear  =  0 

Search  D^  =  0,  =  1 

DP*0 

Search  D^  =  0,  =  1,  i  =  p,  Write  =  1 

Search  D^  *  1,  =  1,  i  =  p,  Write  D^  =  0,  Tj  =  0 

Search  D^  =  1,  =  0,  i  =  p,  Write  =  0 

Search  =  0,  =  0,  i  =  p,  Write  D^  “  1,  =  1 

d  : 

d  =  d  +  1 


Figure  3-10  Flow  Diagram  for  Initial  Adjustment  for 
Maximizing  for  rows.  General  Assign¬ 
ment  Problem 
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Set  pl  =AK,  p  =  u a 
Search  i  =  p,  =  1,  =  0 

DP  :  0 
DP  :  1 

S  elect  1st  match 
Write  T2  =  ) 

Read  q  columns  for  matched  word  into  DR 
Search  q  =  DR,  Write  =  1 
p  :  ua 
P  =  P  +  1 


Figure  3-11  Flow  Diagram  for  Initial  Independent  Zero 
Assignment,  General  Assignment 
Problem 


Step  1  -  Cost  Matrix  Test 

Clear  T$  =0,  Tb  =  0,  T?  =  0 

Search  T,  =  1,  T  .  =  0 
1  4 

DP  :  0 
DP  :  1 

Select  1st  match 
Write  T&  =  1,  =  1 

Read  i  columns  for  matched  word  into  DR 
Search  i  -  DR,  T?  =  1 
DR  :  0 

Search  i  =  DR,  Write  =  1 
Search  =  1 

Read  j  columns  for  matched  word  into  DR 
Search  j  =  DR,  Write  T4  =  0,  =  0 

Flow  Diagram  for  Step  3  -  Cost  Matrix  Adjustment 

Search  =  0,  =  0,  D  =  Min  (smallest  nor.-covered 

element  in  matrix) 

Sear  .h  =  1,  Add  g  (Adds  g  to  covered  rows) 

Search  =  0,  Subtract  g  (subtracts  g  from  uncovered 

columns) 


Figure  3-12  Flow  Diagram  for  Step  1  -  Cost  Matrix  Test 

and  Step  3  -  Cost  Matrix  Adjustment,  General 
As  signment  Problem 


F  rom 
Step  1 


Finished 


To  Step 
1 


1 

,  Search  =  1 

2 

-Read  j  column  for  matched  word  into  DR 

3 

Search  j  =  DR,  Write  =  1 

4 

Search  j  =  DR,  T-  =  1,  Write  T  =  1 

5 

DP  :  0 

6 

Read  i  and  j  columns  for  matched  word  into  DR 

7 

Search  j  =  DR,  Write  =  0 

8 

Search  i  =  DR,  Write  =  0 

9 

Search  -  1,  Write  =  0 

10 

Search  =  1,  Write  =  1 

11 

Search  =  0 

12 

DP  :  0 

13 

Write  T5  =  0,  =  0,  T?  =  0,  Tj  =  0 

Figure  3-13  Flow  Disgram  for  Step  2  -  Assignment  Adjustment, 
General  Assignment  Problem 
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Table  3-4  Basis  for  Timing  Calculation  for  General 
Assignment  Problem  for  APP 


/ 


Table  3-5  Timing  Calculation  for  General  Assignment  Problem  for  APP 
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The  serial  processor  has  scratchpad  memory  and  instruction  look-ahead 
so  that  the  instructions  and  data  can  be  accessed  into  the  scratchpad 

memory  during  and  In  parallel  with  the  execution  of  arithmetic  and  logical 
processing. 

The  arithmetic  unit  is  the  parallel  type  so  that  the  processing  operations 
required  for  this  problem  can  be  performed  in  less  than  the  access  time 
of  0.  5  microsecond. 

Two  basic  processing  operations  are  required  for  the  serial  processing.  The 
first  involves  accessing  a  word  from  memory  and  then  making  a  comparison. 

An  example  of  this  operation  is  determining  the  minimum  element  in  a  row  or 
column  of  the  assignment  matrix.  The  number  of  memory  accesses  required 
to  perform  this  type  of  operation  is  shown  below. 

Instruction  -  bring 
Bring  word 

Instruction  -  compare  and  jump 
Instruction  -  exchange  word  in  scratchpad  memory 
Instruction  -  jump 

One  memory  access  time  is  required  to  bring  an  instruction  as  well  as  to  bring 
a  word  from  memory.  Assuming  that  the  instruction  interpretation  and  the 
arithmetic  and  logic  operations  are  performed  in  parallel  with  the  memory 
access,  this  instruction  sequence  is  performed  in  five  memory  access  times  in 
the  worst  case,  and  threeiaccess  times  in  the  other  case.  It  is  assumed  that 
four  memory  access  times  or  two  microseconds  will  be  required,  on  the 
average,  for  this  type  of  operation. 

The  second  type  of  operation  involves  accessing  a  word  from  memory,  subtracting 
or  adding  to  the  word  contents  and  then  storing  the  new  value  back  into  the 
word.  An  example  of  this  operation  is  subtracting  the  minimum  element  in  a 
row  or  column  in  the  assignment  matrix.  The  number  of  memory  accesses 
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required  to  perform  this  type  of  operation  is  shown  below: 


Instruction -word 
Bring  word 

Instruction  add  or  subtract 
Instruction  store 
Store  into  word 
Instruction  ji  mp 


operation  takes  place  in 
parallel  with  next  access. 


In  this  case}six  access  times  or  three  microseconds  will  be  required. 


Based  on  these  assumptions  and  on  the  flow  diagram  of  Figure  3-5,  each  of 
the  five  subroutines  in  the  flow  diagram  will  require  the  approximate  times 
shown  below,  where 

A£  -  stands  for  access  time  of  memory 

N  -  represents  the  number  of  rows  or  columns  in  the  rating  matrix. 


Initial  adjustment  for  minimizing 
TO  COMPARE  -  2N2  4  A 

c 

TO  SUBTRACT  - 2N2  6  A 
_ c 

Total  Time  20  A  N2 

c 

Initial  independent  zero  assignment 

Assumes  ^  100%  of  N  rows  initially  have  no  independent  zeros  and, on 
the  average,l/2  N  elements  are  required  in  rows  or  columns  to  find 
a  non-covered  zero. 

TO  FIND  NON-COVERED  ZERO-  1/2  N2  4  Ac 

TO  COVER  COLUMN  OF  N  (N  -  /TJ)  4  A 

STARRED  ELEMENT  - — 

Total  Tim*  6  A  N2  -  4  A  NfTT 

c  c 

Cost  Matrix  Test 

^  ,TT 

Assumes  -£  iterations  where  no  non-covered  zeros  exist,  / N  iterations 
where  non-covered  zeros  do  exist,  and  0.  25  N2  elements  must  be 
searched  on  the  average  to  find  a  non-covered  zero  when  it  exists. 

10W 


WHEN  NO  NON-COVERED  ZEROS  EXIST  -  N2  ®  4  A 

L  C 

WHEN  NON-COVERED  ZEROS  DO  EXIST  -  .  25  N^N  4  Ac 

Total  Time  3  A  N^N 

c 

Cost  Matrix  Adjustment 

>Tn 

Assumes  iterations 

TO  FIND  SMALLEST  ELEMENT  IN  MATRIX  N2^?  4  A 

2  C 

TO  SUBTRACT  OR  ADD  SMALLEST  ELEMENT  N2^?  6  A 

2  c 

Total  time  5  A  N2  /N 
c 


Assignment  Adjustment 

Assumes/N'iterations  and  Vff  linkages  of  starred  elements  in  sequence 
No  linkages  -  Vff 

No.  of  column  covers  removed  per  linkage  -  N 
Total  Time  (  4yfW  N/n")  4  A 


The  timing  requirements  for  each  of  the  five  subroutines  are  tabulated  in  Table 
3-6  for  several  cost  matrix  sizes.  The  next  to  last  row  indicates  the  total 
time  required  in  milliseconds  for  the  matrix  sizes  shown,  and  the  last  row 
indicates  the  speed  improvement  of  the  APP  over  this  sophisticated  serial 
processor  for  matrix  sizes  shown.  As  shown,for  a  1000  x  1000  matrix,  the 
serial  processor  would  require  139  seconds  or  2.  3  minutes  to  solve  the  general 
assignment  pvoblemtwhereas  the  APP  would  require  72.7  milliseconds,  repre¬ 
senting  a  speed  improvement  of  1910  times. 

3.  3.  4  Solution  of  the  Transportation  Problem 
3.  3.4.1  APP  Solution 

The  algorithm  for  the  solution  of  the  transportation  problem  is  presented  in 
Figure  3-14.  Note  that  the  algorithm  is  again  divided  into  five  parts,  where 
adjustment  for  minimizing  or  maximizing  and  the  cost  matrix  adjustment  parts 
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Times  Shown  in  Milliseconds 


Table  3-6  Timing  Calculation  for  General  Assignment  Problem  for  an  Assumed 
Sophisticated  Serial  Processor 


1- 

13 


14 
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16 
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20 
21 
22 

23 

24 


Finish^ 


25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 


Initial  Zero  Adjustment  for  Maximizing 

Same  as  Assignment  Problem 

Initial  Allocation 

Set  row  initial  and  limit  index 

Search  row  for  first  zero  in  cost  matrix 

Collocate  as  much  to  shortage  as  is  available  and  tag 

(as  essential  zero  (T^) 

Shortage  :  0 
IF  =  Tag  as  T4 
Surplus  :  0 
IF  =  tag  as  T j 

Does  row  have  another  zero? 

Find  next  zero 
Check  for  index  limit 
Increment  row  index 
Cost  Matrix  Test  -  Step  1 
Search  for  covered  zeros 
DP  :  0 

Find  any  non-cove  red  zero  and  prime  it 
Row  surplus  :  positive  (for  last  prime  element) 

Cover  row  (of  last  primed  element) 

Search  for  any  twice  covered  essential  zeros  in  row 
DP  :  0 

Pick  one  and  star  it 

Uncover  column  of  one  picked 

Clear  last  primed  element  tag 

Quota  Adjustment  -  Step  2 

Find  Z.  a  0*  in  Z  column 
1  o 

Is  there  one  ? 

Find  O'  in  0*  row 

Grind  min  of  Zq  row  surplus,  all  0*  allocations  and  0* 
(final  column  shortage  and  call  it  h 
Increase  quota  for  each  O'  by  h 
Decrease  row  surplus  and  column  shortage  by  h 
Decrease  0*  qviota  by  h 
Clear  ail  stars  and  primes  and  all  rows 
Tag  all  columns  where  discrepancy  is  aero 
Are  all  columns  covered? 

Cost  Matrix  Adjustment  -  Step  3 
Same  as  assignment  problem 


Oil 


218^1 

From 
Step  » 


Figure  3-14  Transportation  Problem  Algorithm 
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are  identical  to  these  same  parts  in  the  assignment  problem.  Terms  used  in 
Figure  3-14  not  previously  defined  are  defined  below: 

Quota  -  indicates  the  amount  of  commodity  assigned  to  a  particular  element  in 
the  assignment  matrix. 

Surplus  -  indicates  the  amount  of  commodity  remaining  at  a  particular  source. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  algorithm,  the  summation  of  all  surpluses 
represents  the  total  of  the  commodities  available.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  algorithm,  all  surplus  values  are  zero,  since  all  surplus  commodities 
at  sources  will  have  been  assigned  to  the  destinations. 

Shortage  -  indicates  the  amount  of  commodity  yet  required  for  a  particular 
destination.  At  the  beginning  of  the  algorithm,  the  summation  of  all 
shortages  represents  the  total  of  the  commodities  available. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  algorithm,  all  shortage  values  are  zero,  since 
all  available  commodities  at  the  sources  will  have  been  assigned  to  the 
destinations. 

Essential  Zero  -  indicates  a  zero  in  the  cost  matrix  whose  quota  is  positive 
(non-zero). 

Also,  as  in  the  preceding  algorithm,  certain  rows  or  columns  of  the  cost  ma.trix 
are  distinguished  by  covering  them,  certain  zero  elements  in  the  cost  matrix 
are  distinnuished  by  starring  (*)  them,  and  others  are  distinguished  by  priming 
(')  them.  Definition  of  tags  and  other  terms  used  in  Figure  3-14  are: 

Tj  -  a  covered  column 

-  tags  essential  zeros 

Tj  -  tags  rows  where  surplus  *  0 

-  tags  column  where  shortage  *  0 

Z  -  denotes  an  uncovered  O'  (there  will  be  one  at  point  where  listed  in 

algorithm) 

7.,  -  denotes  a  0°  in  7.  's  column 


A  statement  of  the  algorithm  in  words  which  helps  to  clarify  Figure  3-14  is 
presented  below.  The  statement  begins  with  the  initial  allocation  point  in 
the  algorithm. 

Initial  Allocation  -  Find  a  zero  element  Z  in  the  cost  matrix.  If  both  its 
surpluses  and  shortages  are  positive,  allocate  a  quota  to  Z  in  the 

amount  of  the  smaller  of  the  two,  and  reduce  each  by  that  same  amount. 

% 

Cover  a  column  when  its  shortage  becomes  zero.  Repeat,  for  each  zero 
in  the  cost  matrix. 

Cost  Matrix  Test  -  Step  1  -  Choose  a  non-covered  zero  and  prime  it.  Consider 
the  row  containing  it.  If  the  surplus  for  this  row  is  positive  go  at  once  to 
Step  2.  If  the  surplus  for  this  row  is  zero,  cover  the  row,  then  star  each 
twice-covered  essential  zero  Z  in  the  row  and  uncover  Z's  column. 

Repeat,  unless  all  zero's  are  covered,  at  which  time  go  to  Step  3. 

Quota  Adjustment  -  Step  2  -  Construct  a  sequence  of  tlterna  ing  starred  and 
primed  zeros  as  follows:  Let  Zq  denote  the  uncovered  O'  (there  is  only 
one).  Let  Z^  denote  the  0*  in  Zq's  column  (if  any).  Let  Z^  denote  the 
O'  in  Aj's  row.  Let  Z}  denote  the  0*  in  Z^'s  column  (if  any).  Continue 
until  the  sequence  stops  at  a  O',  Z.^,  which  has  no  0*  in  its  column. 

(This  sequence  is  unique  since  no  column  contains  more  than  one  0*, 
and  no  row  m^re  than  one  O'). 

The  surplus  in  Zq's  row  is  non-zero,  the  shortage  in  Z./s  column  is 

non-zero  and  the  quota  assigned  to  each  0®  in  the  sequence  7.  7. 

o  it 

is  non-zero.  Let  h  be  the  smallest  of  these  positive  numbers.  Increase 
the  quota  of  each  O'  in  the  sequence  by  h.  and  decrease  the  quota  of  each 
0®  in  the  sequence  by  h.  Erase  alt  stars  and  primes,  uncover  all  rows, 
and  cover  every  column  whose  shortage  is  zero.  Return  to  Step  l. 

Cost  Matrix  Adjustment  -  Step  3  -  Find  g^the  smallest  non-covered  element 

»n  the  cost  matrix.  Add  g  to  every  covered  row  and  subtract  g  from  every 
uncovered  column.  Return  to  Step  ^nni  altering  any  stars,  prime*  or 
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covered  lines. 


The  organization  of  the  data  within  the  associative  memory  of  the  APP  is 
shown  below:  Rating 


Quota 

Surplus 

Shortage 

Matrix 

value 

Row 

No. 

Column 

No. 

Tags 

Q 

Sp 

Sh 

D 

i 

j 

T1 

■ 

T 

A14 

In  comparison  to  the  general  assignment  problem,  note  that  Q,  Sp  and  Sh  additional 
data  columns  are  required  as  well  as  six  additional  tag  bits.  Also,  as  with  the 
general  assignment  problem,  it  is  not  necessary  to  store  data  for  elements  where 
the  rating  matrix  value  "D"  is  zero.  These  types  of  elements  would  correspond 
to  missiles  that  could  not  reach  a  particular  target  in  the  weapon  assignment 
problem. 

Definitions  for  tags  used  for  each  of  the  five  parts  of  the  algorithm  are  described 
below. 


1  Initial  adjustment  for  minimizing 

Tj  -  tags  a  row  (or  column)  for  a  particular  iteration  sequence 
T ^  -  tag  used  to  indicate  a  digit  borrow  in  subtraction  operation 


Z.  Initial  allocation 

T^  -  tags  a  covered  column 

T^  -  tags  essential  zero  elements  in  cost  matrix 
T3  -  tags  rows  where  surplus  =  0 
T^  -  tags  columns  where  shortage  =  0 
T ^  -  tags  all  cost  matrix  elements  with  zero  value 
T^  -  temporary  shortage  for  last  essential  zero 
T^  -  tags  covered  rows 

T  -  used  to  indicate  that  row  has  only  one  remaining  zero 
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3.  Cost  Matrix  Test  (Step  1) 

Tj  -  tags  a  covered  column 

Tj  -  tags  rows  where  surplus  is  zero 

-  tags  columns  where  shortage  is  zero 

l  '  ' 

-  tags  all  cost  matrix  zero  elements 

-  tags  last  primed  element 

-  tags  covered  rows 

-  tags  all  primed  elements  excluding  the  last  one  from  Step  2 

4.  Cost  Matrix  Adjustment  (Step  3) 

Tj  -  tags  a  covered  column 

-  tags  all  cost  matrix  elements  with  zero  value 

-  tags  a  covered  row 

T  -  used  as  digit  carry  or  borrow  in  addition  or  subtraction  operation 
o 

5.  Quota  Adjustment  (Step  2) 

Tj  -  tags  a  covered  column 

-  tags^e'ssential  zeros 

-  tags  rows  where  surplus  =  0 

-  tags  columns  where  shortage  =  0 

-  temporary  storage  for  last  essential  zero 

-  tags  covered  rows 

T1q  -  tags  a  star  (*)  on  a  line  segment 

-  indicates  the  last  tagged  0* 

-  tags  a  prime  (')  on  a  line  segment 
T  -  indicates  the  last  tagged  O' 

1  -J 

Tj4  -  tags  the  smallest  element  in  the  sequence 

Figure  3-10,  the  flow  diagram  for  the  "initial  adjustment  for  minimizing" 
part  of  the  algorithm  for  the  assignment  problem  is  applicable  to  the 
transportation  problem.  Figure  3-15  indicates  the  flow  diagram  for  the  initial 
allocation  part  of  the  transportation  problem  algorithm,  Figure  3-16,  the 
cost  matrix  test  and  cost  rratrix  adjustment,  parts  and  Figure  3-17,  the  quota 
adjustment  part. 
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To  Step  1 


Clear  T v  T3  T4  =  0 
Set  p*  =  ,  p  =  ui 

Clear  Tg  =  0,  Tg  =  0,  T?  =  0 
Search  i  =  p,  =  1,  Tg  =  1 
DP  :  0 
DP  :  1 

Write  Tg  =  1 

Resolve  a  multiple  match  zero 
Write  T2  *  1,  Tg  =  1 
SH  >  SU  at  Tg  =  1 
Search  Tg  =  1,  Write  =  1 

Read  i  and  j  columns  for  matched  word  into  DR 

Q  at  T  =  SU  at  T, 

(■  6 

Search  j  =  DR,  Write  =  1 
SH  at  Tg  =  SH  at  Tg  -  SU  at  Tg 
Search  i  =  DR,  Write  SU  =  0 
SH<  SU  at  Tg  =  1 
Search  Tg  =  1,  Write  T^  =  1 

Read  i  and  j  columns  for  matched  word  into  DR 

Q  at  Tg  =  SH  at  Tg 

Search  i  =  DR,  Write  T^  =  1 

SU  at  T?  =  SU  at  T?  -  SH  at  Tg 

Search  j  =  DR,  Write  SH  =  0,  Tj  =  1 

Search  Tg  =  1 

DP  :  0 

Search  Tg  =  1,  Write  T^  =  1 

Read  i  and  j  columns  for  matched  word  into  DR 

Q  at  T,  =  SU  at  T,  * 

6  6 

Search  i  =  DR,  Write  SU  =  0 
Search  j  =  DR,  Write  SH  =  0,  T^  =  1 
Lim  :  uH 
p  3  P  +  1 


Figure  3-15  Flow  Diagram,  Initial  allocation, 
Transportation  Problem 
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Finished 


To  Step  2 


Flow  Diagram,  Cost-Matrix  Test  Step  1 
Clear  Tfc  =  0,  T?  =  0,  Tj  =  1,  T9  =  0 

Search  T4  =  0,  Write  Tj  =  0 
DP  :  0  (from  last  search) 

Search  ^  =1,  Tj  =  1,  T&  =  1,  T?  =  1 
DP  :  0 
DP  :  1 

Select  1st  match 
Write  T6  =  1,  T{2  =  1 
Search  T1  =  0,  T§  =  1,  T?  =  0 
DP  :  0 
DP  :  1 

Select  1st  match 

Write  Tg  =  1  (tags  as  primed  element) 

Search  T_  =  1,  Write  T^  =  1  (for  row  of  matched 
;  element) 

Write  Tj  =  0,  for  column  of  matched  element 


F rom  Step  2 


Flow  Diagram,  Cost-Matrix  Adjustment  Step  3 

Search  T^  =  0,  T^  =  0,  D  =  min  (smallest  non-covered 

element  in  matrix) 

Search  T?  =  1,  add  g  (add  g  to  covered  rows) 

Search  T^  =  0,  subtract  g  (subtract  g  from  uncovered 
'  columns)  v 

Clear  T,.  =  0 

Search  D  =  0,  Write  T^  =  1 


Figure  3-16  Flow  Diagram,  Cost-Matrix  Test  -  Step  1  and 

Cost-Matrix  Adjustment  -  Step  3  Transportation 
Problem 
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More  machine  language  instructions  wouid  be  required  for  the  transportation 
problem  than  for  the  assignment  problem.  However,  all  of  the  fundamental 
processing  operations  have  been  defined  in  the  machine  language  program  , 
for  the  assignment  problem.  Accordingly,  a  machine  language  program  was 
not  written  for  the  transportation  problem. 

The  timing  requirement  for  the  transportation  problem  was  worked  out  in 
terms  of  the  flow  diagrams. 

The  following  assumptions  were  made: 

1)  D,  the  rating  matrix  value,  can  be  represented  by  10  significant 
binary  digits. 

2)  For  convenience,  the  rating  matrix  will  be  assumed  to  be  an  N  X  N 
square.  Note  that  the  square  matrix  is  not  a  requirement  for  the 
transportation  problem  as  it  was  for  the  assignment  problem. 

3)  Initially,  the  average  number  of  surpluses  per  source  for  each  row 
or  of  shortages  per  destination  for  each  column  is'fW.  Note  that  with 
this  assumption  an  analogous  assignment  problem  would  require  a  cost 
matrix  of  size  N/7T X  NfFT 

4)  In  the  initial  allocation  loop,  there  are  an  average  of  "Vhl  allocations 
made  per  row. 

5)  For  Step  1  -  cost  matrix  test  loop,  there  is  an  average  of /^consecutive 
iterations  within  the  loop,  but  repeated  /N  times. 

.tfFT 

6)  The  Step  3  -  cost  matrix  adjustment  loop  is  iterated  -j  times . 

7)  The  Step  2  quota  adjust  loop  is  iterated/N  times. 

Using  these  assumptions,  Table  3-7  was  prepared, representing  the  basis  for 
the  timing  calculations  for  the  transportation  problem.  Based  on  Table  3-7, 
the  calculated  timing  values  are  shown  in  Table  3-8. 

3.  3.  4.  2  Comparison  APP  with  Serial  Processor 

The  speed  utility  of  the  APP  compared  to  a  serial  processor  in  solving  the 
transportation  problem  was  next  investigated.  The  same  serial  processor, 


Sub 

Routine 


Initial 

Zero 

Adjust¬ 

ment 

Same 

Cost 

Matrix 

Test 


Cost 

Matrix 

Adjust¬ 

ment 


Time  per 

Total 

Assumptions 

Iteration 

Time 

Find 

trace 

Quota  and  tag 
Adjust¬ 
ment 


rrr  im-  Average  of/TT 
'  1  allocations  per 

column  but  only 

Vn  can  be  made 


g2N)  JVn(5.5+3  log2N) 
g2N  +13.5+11.  51og2I^ 

aTn 


/n  VnT 


VN  per  row 
number  of 

changes  in  alio-  (7.  5  +  2  log2N)  NA(7.  5+2  log2N) 
cations  and/N"  ^ 

iterations 
within  loop 


Mini-  /N  .  5 
mum  , 


Full  15 


1/2  15 


Half  the  time 
this  loop  is  re¬ 
quired  to  adjust 
rating  matrix 


3.  5  A  log  15 


2.  5  A  log2I5 


3.  5  A  log  15 


3.  5  A  log^I5 


log2  Q  +  1 


TOTAL 


5.5  +  2  log2N 
+  lt»g2  Q 


13.  5  +  11.  5 
log2  Q 


TOTAL. 


0^  A  log2  15 


(10  log2D 
*  log2  Q  +  1) 


A/5T[log,Q+l3.  5 
+  V>T{5.  5+21og ,N j 


Table  1-7  Hast*  of  Timing  Calculation  for  Transportation  Problem  with  APP 
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Table  3-8  Timing  Calculation  for  Transportation  Problem  with  APP 


hypothesized  for  the  general  assignment  comparison  described  in  the  last  sub¬ 
section,  vas  assumed  for  this  comparison.  The  transportation  problem  also  re¬ 
quires  the  same  two  basic  processing  operations  for  serial  processing  as  there 
described.  Therefore,  the  same  basic  timing  cycles  are  assumed  as  there 
desc  ribed. 

Based  on  these  assumptions  and  on  the  flow  diagram  of  Figure  3-14,  each  of 
the  five  subroutines  in  the  macro  flow  diagram  will  require  the  approximate 
times  shown  below,  where 

-  Stands  for  access  time  of  memory  and  is  assumed  to  t^e  0.  5 
microsecond 

N  -  represents  the  number  of  rows  or  columns  in  the  rating  matrix 

Initial  adjustment  for  minimizing  (same  as  assignment  problem) 

To  Compare  2N2  4  Ac 

To  Substract  b  A 

_ c 

TOTAL  20  A  N2 

c 

Initial  allocations 

Assumes  an'average  of  allocations  made  per  row  and  an  average  of 
1/4  N  elements  down  a  row  before  either  shortage  or  surplus  becomes 
zero. 

> 

To  search  lor  zeros  -  J/4  N”  4  A 

c 

Allocate  to  Shortage 

Greater  than  compare  -  N  «vN  4  Ac 

Subtract  -  N  ^iN  i>  A^ 

Update  surpluses  and  -  2N  -ifW  4  A 
Shortages  - i_ 

TOTAL  *  A  N2  ♦  WA  N  % fK  *■  8  A  N2  ijTT 
c  c  c 

C'.»r.|  Matrix  Test  -  Step  1 

^  iter.,ti  m>»  where  surpl  i*  i»*r  row  ;»f  non-co\ercd  ten  is 


11? 


positive,  <J  N  iterations  where  all  zeros  are  covered  and  on  the  average 
0.  25  N2  elements  are  searched  to  find  a  non-covered  zero  with  a  positive 
surplus  in  its  row. 

When  all  zeros  are  covered  - 

Finding  Zeros  -  N2/"N*4  A£ 

Row  Surplus  Test  -  N  2/n"6  A£ 

Neglect  remaining  operations  •  0 
Non-covered  Zero  with  positive  row  surplus 


Finding  zeros 


0.  25 


N2^4 


2  /FT 

Row  surplus  positive  0.  25N  -»  6  A 

test  -  - — 


TOTAL  11.  25  A  N2  /n" 


Cost  Matrix  Adjustment  -  Step  3 

Jn~ 

Assumes  iterations 
Search  for  minimum  non-covered  element-  4  A 
Subtract  or  add  smallest  element  -  6  A 


N2^ 
c  i 

N2'*' 


TOTAL 


5  AcN2/N" 


Quota  Adjustment  -  Step  2 

Assumes /~FF  iterations  and  \n  sequences  on  the  average 
To  determine  sequence  -  A/n"  i  N  N  4  A 

c 

Final  minimum  element  -  /IT  6  A 

c 

in  sequence 

Arithmetic  operations  on  -  »  a 

sequence 

Remove  row  and  column  -  N2/"R~4  A 
tags  and  primed  and 
starred  elements 


TOTAL  12  A  N4/i  ♦  4  A  NU/lt>  ♦  4  A  N  5/2 
c  c  c 


The  liming  requirements  for  each  r.f  these  five  subroutines  are  tabulated  m 
Table  1-b  for  several  cost  matrix  sires.  The  next  to  last  row  indicate*  thr 
‘•it.il  turn  required  in  nv  llisev  <>nds  I-.'  the  matrix  »'.•«■*  s'*  •*“* 
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nc  Shown  in  Milliseconds 


Table  3-9  Timing  Calculation  for  Assignment  Problem  for  an  Assumed 

Sophisticated  Serial  Processor 


row  indicates  the  speed  improvement  of  the  APP  over  the  serial  processor  for 
matrix  sizes  shown.  As  shown,  for  a  1000  X  1000  matrix  where  it  has  been 
assumed  that  these  are  N  xy  N  or  Jl,  600  total  allocations  made,  the  sophisticated 
serial  processor  would  require  35 2  seconds  or  5.  9  minutes  to  solve  the  trans¬ 
portation  problem,  whereas  the  APP  would  require  264  milliseconds  representing 
a  speed  improvement  of  1330  times. 

3.  3.  5  Timing  Comparisons  for  Network  Flow  Problems 

Table  3-10  is  a  summary  of  the  timing  requirement  for  each  of  the  three  variations 
of  the  network  flow  problem,  and  illustrates  the  timing  efficiency  of  the  APP 
over  a  serial  processor.  However,  the  data  shown  for  the  serial  processor 
should  be  interpreted  as  being  only  representative.  Actual  values  would  depend 
upon  the  particular  serial  processor  employed  and  on  the  degree  of  cleverness 
used  in  constructing  the  program.  In  addition,  the  reader  should  bear  in  mind 
that  the  solution  times  shown  are  based  on  assumptions  made  on  the  number  of 
iterations  required  within  various  parts  of  the  algorithms.  Even  though  the  size 
of  the  cost  matrix  might  remain  constant,  partic  -’ar  solution  times  would  vary 
as  the  initial  values  of  the  variables  change.  However,  the  assumptions  were 
made  on  the  basis  of  representing  a  typical  case  for  a  problem  itatement.  ' 
Nevertheless,  the  same  assumptions  were  maintained  in  working  out  the  timing 
for  both  the  APP  and  serial  processor.  Accordingly,  even  though  the  solution 
times  would  vary  from  problem  to  problem,  the  ratios  of  efficiency  shown  should 
remain  relatively  constant. 

From  Table  3-10,  note  -hat  the  timing  requirement  in  the  three  problem  cases 
for  the  APP  is  increasing  approximately  linearly^or  in  direct  proportion  to  "N" 
the  order  of  the  cost  matriXjwhere  the  ru*t  matrix  was  assumed  square  for  the 
transportation  problem.  In  contrast,  the  timing  requirement  in  the  three  problem 
cases  for  the  serial  processors  is  increasing  nearly  in  proportion  to  "  or 
the  cube  of  the  #i*e  of  the  matrix.  This,  then,  represents  the  efficiency  faet<>r 


«»|  ‘he  \PP  ove  -  «  serial  processor  for  letwork  flow  problems,  o*  which  the 
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Table  3-10  Summary  of  Timing  Data  for  Network  Flow  Problems 


weapon  assignment  problem  is  an  example. 


However,  of  even  greater  importance  for  the  weapon  assignment  problem,  is 
the  fact  that  the  APP  can  determine  optimum  solutions  in  a  matter  of  milli¬ 
seconds,  which  must  be  considered  as  virtually  real  time  for  the  weapon 
assignment  problem. 

In  contrast,  where  the  matrix  is  large,  the  solution  time  for  a  serial  processor 
would  require  in  the  order  of  seconds  for  the  binary  assignment  problem,  and 
in  the  order  of  minutes  for  the  transportation  problem.  Obviously,  for 
realistic  weapon  assignment  problems  which  do  require  large  matrices,  a  serial 
processor  is  not  capable  of  providing  real  time  solutions.  In  a  time  of  national 
emergency,  where  pertinent  initial  data  in  the  matrix  could  change  right  up  to 
the  instant  of  the  weapons  assignment  and  release  thereof,  the  real  time  solution 
capability  is  essential.  This  capability  is  available  with  the  APP  and  is  not 
available  with  a  serial  processor. 

3.4  SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  applicability  of  an  APP  for  the  solution  of  network  flow  problems  and,in 
particular}the  weapon  assignment  problem,  was  investigated.  The  network 
flow  problem  was  couched  within  the  model  of  the  so-called  Hitchcock -Koopmans 
transportation  problem.  Three  variations  on  this  model  were  considered  as  is 
listed  below  in  the  order  of  model  complexity. 

1.  Binary  Assignment  Problem  -  This  is  a  simplified  version  of  the 

assignment  problem,  where  the  cost  matrix  has  a  value  of  only  stcro  or 
one.  The  cost  matrix  is  square. 

i.  Assignment  Problem  -  This  is  a  simplified  version  of  the  transportation 
problem,  where  each  source  initially  has  available  only  one  unit  of  the 
commodity,  and  each  destination  has  a  requirement  of  only  one  uiit  of 
the  commodity.  The  cost  matrix  is  square. 

1.  Transportation  Problem  -  In  this  case,  the  source  initially  has  available 


one  or  more  units  of  the  commodity,  and  each  destination  has  a  require¬ 
ment  of  one  or  more  units  of  the  commodity.  The  cost  matrix  neednot 
be  square. 

An  APP  was  forrrttilated,  which  can  solve  any  of  the  three  variations  of  this 
problem.  The  formulation  of  the  APP  included  organization,  a  description  of 
the  command  set  and  timing  requirements  for  the  commands.  The  basic  structure 
of  this  APP  is  identical  with  that  of  an  APP  previously  formulated  for  pattern 
recognition^’^.  However,  it  was  found  that  three  new  features  were  required 
for  matrix  manipulations,  namely: 

1.  A  "D"  counter  capable  of  being  incremented  as  well  as  transferring  its 
contents  into  the  data  register.  It  provides  row  and  column  indicators 
for  searching  purposes. 

2.  A  match  indicator  DP=1  to  indicate  whenone,and  only  one  word  responds 
to  a  search  operation. 

3.  A  multiple  match  resolver  to  select  one  word  from  two  or  more  matched 
words. 

These  additional  features  not  only  give  the  APP  a  utility  for  solving  the  Hitchcock- 
Koopmans  transportation  problem,  but  also  for  manipulating  matrices 
required  for  a  wide  gamut  of  problem  types.  Linear  programming,  dynamic 
programming  and  matrix  inversion  are  examples  of  possible  application  extensions. 

From  the  algorithms  for  the  solution  of  the  three  variations  on  the  network  flow 
problem,  APP  type  program  flow  diagrams  were  constructed.  In  the  case  of  the 
binary  assignment  and  general  assignment  problems,  programs  in  terms  of  the 
APP  machine  language  were  further  written.  Since  ail  the  basic  types  of  APP 
operations  were  defined  in  these  two  programs,  a  machine  language  program  was 
not  written  for  the  transportation  problem.  From  these  programs  and  flow  dia¬ 
grams,  solution  timing  requirements  were  determined  for  problems  with  cost 
matrices  of  various  sizes. 
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The  solution  times  for  the  APP  we~e  compared  with  a  serial  processor  counterpart. 
In  the  case  of  the  binary  assignment  problem,  a  description  of  the  solution  on 
a  particular  serial  processor  was  fortunately  found  in  the  literature.  In  the  case 
of  assignment  and  transportation  problems,  a  sophisticated  serial  processor 
was  hypothesized  and  an  estimate  of  solution  time  was  derived  from  the  APP 
flow  diagrams. 

It  was  found  that  the  APP  has  a  timing  efficiency  factor  of  from  one  order  to 
three  orders  of  magnitude  over  its  serial  processor  counterpart  for  the  three 
variations  of  the  network  flow  problem  considered.  The  one  order  of  magnitude 

t 

factor  was  applicable  for  smaller  matrices  considered,  of  around  a  30  X  30  size, 
and  the  three  orders  of  magnitude  factor  was  applicable  for  the  largest  matrices 
considered,  of  around  a  100Q  X  1000  size  where  the  cost  matrix  was  assumed 
square  for  the  transportation  problem.  However,  of  even  greater  importance 
for  problems  with  dynamic  data,  and  vh«r«  fast  solution  times  are  of  the  essence, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  weapons  assignment  problem,  the  APP  determines  solutions 
in  a  matter  of  milliseconds,  whereas  for  large  matrices  the  serial  processor 
requires  from  several  seconds  up  to  several  minutes.  The  APP  determines 
solutions  in  what  must  be  considered  as  virtual  real-time  in  respect  to  a  human 
operator's  reaction  time,  which  is  not  the  case  for  serial  processors  for  large 
matrices. 

The  weapons  assignment  problem, representative  of  network  flow  problems,  was 
modeled  into  a  Hitchcock-Koopmans  transportation  problem.  However,  the 
Hitchcock-Kcopmans  transportation  problem,  and  therefore  the  solutions  here 
presented,  have  application  to  problems  of  interest  other  than  the  weapons 
assignment  problem.  Other  possible  applications  include: 

1  Other  types  of  network  flow  problems**,  of  which  one  pertinent  example 

is  message  switching  to  optimally  distribute  messages  in  a  complex 
command  and  control  system. 
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L.  More  conventional  transportation  problems,  where  the  cost  matrix  might 

represent  estimates  of  distance  or  time,  as  well  as  cost, and  the  carriers 
might  include  air  tankers,  ocean  tankers,  freight  cars,  trucks  or  other 
such  vehicles. 

3,  Personnel  assignment  problems  in  whichjtypic  ally,  the  problem  is  to 
assign  N  different  men  optimally  to  N  different  jobs. 

15 

4.  Forms  of  the  traveling-salesman  problem  .  The  name  comes  from  the 
problem  cf  a  salesman  wishing  to  travel  from  his  home  to  each  of  a 

-  number  of  specified  cities,  and  then  return  home  in  ouch  a  path  as  to 

minimize  the  total  distance  (or  time).  Distribution  of  material  from  one 
common  carrier  with  sequential  drop-offs  at  several  destinations  is  one 
example  of  this  problem. 
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APPENDIX  A 

AFP  SEARCH  ALGORITHMS 


1. 0  INTRODUCTION 

This  appendix  describes  a  variety  of  search  algorithms  which  may  be 
used  in  the  Associative  File  Processor  (AFP)  of  Chapter  II. 

The  associative  file  processor  (AFP)  may  be  visualized  as  a  combination 
of  a  rotating  disc  memory  and  an  associative  memory  integrated  to  per¬ 
form  rapid  searching  of  very  large  data  files  in  response  to  complex 
queries. 

The  data  file  is  stored  bit  serially  on  a  disc  memory  having  one  fixed  head 
for  read  or  write  on  each  track.  An  associative  memory  is  employed  to 
search  simultaneously  the  parallel  bit  streams  emanating  from  a  number 
of  disc  heads  against  a  set  ol  search  criteria. 

The  data  base  of  the  AFP  consists  of  a  number  of  files  of  records  rtored 
on  the  disc  tracks.  In  a  typical  system  each  track  is  divided  into  64 
blocks,  and  each  block  consists  of  128  characters  with  8  bits  per  character. 
The  records  are  made  up  of  fixed-length  characters.  There  will  be  no 
loss  of  generality  if  it  is  assumed  that  one  record  is  128 -character s  long, 
i.e.  ,  one  record  occupies  one  block  on  the  disc  track. 

Referring  to  Figure  1,  each  record  is  typically  divided  into  several  fields, 
each  of  which  consists  of  one  or  more  characters. 

Each  field  to  be  searched  will  have  one  search  criterion, consisting  of  a 
key  word,  and  a  specified  search  mode.  The  key  word  if  stored  in  the  key 
register,  and  the  search  mode  is  stored  in  the  control  register  which  also 
denotes  the  fields  to  be  searched.  The  mask  register  is  used  for  masking  or 
ignoring  some  of  the  bits  in  the  field.  In  the  case  of  Rounded  Search,  wdsich 
requires  two  key  words,  the  mask  register  is  used  to  store  the  other  key 
word. 

The  search  types  for  individual  fields  may  br  designated  as  follows: 

1 .  Equal  to 

2.  Not  equal  to 

i.  Equal  to  or  greater  than 
4.  Equal  to  or  less  than 
v  Equal  to  or  bounded  by 
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MASK 

REGiSTER 


Figure  )  Data  Formal  and  Search  Register* 


Although  type  5  is  obviously  a  combination  of  types  5  and  4,  it  is  included 
as  a  separate  algorithm  because  of  its  fretjuest  use.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  type  2  is  the  complement  of  type  1.  The  word  ''complement''  is 
used  in  the  sense  that  type  2  search  can  be  perform*.  -  by  using  type  l  and 
vice  versa.  Types  1  and  4  are  not  complementary.  The  complement  of 
type  3  is  "less  than'',  and  that  of  type  4  is  "greater  than". 

For  several  fields,  the  search  types  are  designated  as  follows. 

1,  Conjunctive  search 

2.  Disjunctive  search 

The  search  algorithms  with  respect  to  an  individual  field  will  be  described 
first,  followed  by  the  search  algorithms  of  several  fields. 
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2.  0  THE  SEARCH  ALGORITHMS  FOR  AN  INDIVIDUAL  FIELD 

2. 1  ALGORITHMS  USING  ONE  TAG  BIT  PER  WORD 

(a)  Equal  to 

The  sequence  of  bit-by-bit  search  is  immaterial. 

Steps: 

(1)  Set  the  initial  state  of  the  tab  bit  T_  in  each  word 

cL 

be  "1". 

(2)  The  state  of  the  tag  bit  Ta  is  set  to  be  "0",  if 
the  bit  in  the  memory  word  is  different  from 
the  bit  Kj  in  the  key  word.  In  other  words,  the  tag 
bit  T_  is  set  to  be  "0",  if  B.  =  0,  K;  =  1,  or  if 

d.  1  1 

Bt  *  1,  Kj  =  0. 

Otherwise,  the  tag  bit  remains  the  same.  It  should 
be  noted  that  once  the  tag  bit  Ta  is  in  the  "0"  state, 
it  remains  unchanged  there  throughout  the  search 
sequence. 

(3)  After  the  search  sequence,  the  "equal  to"  criterion 
is  met  in  memory  words  with  tag  bit  Ta  being  "1". 

(b)  Not  Equal  to 

The  sequence  of  bit-by-bit  search  is  immaterial. 

Steps:  ' 

(1)  Set  the  initial  state  o\  the  tag  bit  Ta  in  each  word 
to  be  "0". 

(2)  The  tag  bit  Ta  is  set  to  be  "1",  if  Bj  =  0,  Kj  ~  1  or  if 

Bi  =  1,  Kj  =  0. 

Otherwise,  the  tag  bit  Ta  remains  unchanged. 

(3)  After  the  search  sequence,  the  "not  equal  to" 
criterion  is  met  in  the  memory  word  with  tag 
bit  T  being  "1". 

a 

The  "not  equal  to"  search  can  be  accomplished  by 
using  the  "equal  to"  algorithm  except  that  the  "not 
equal  to"  criterion  is  met  in  those  words  wit^i  tag 
bit  Ta  being  "0". 
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(c)  Equal  to  or  greater  than 

The  sequence  of  bit-by-bit  search  must  proceed  from 
the  least  significant  to  the  most  significant  bits. 

Steps: 

(1)  Set  the  initial  state  of  tag  bit  Ta  in  each  word  to 
be  "1”. 

(2)  The  tag  bit  Ta  is  set  to  be  "1",  if  Bj  =  1,  Kj  =  0. 

The  tag  bit  T&  is  set  to  be  "0",  if  Bj  =  0,  Kj  =  1. 
Otherwise,  the  tag  bit  Ta  remains  unchanged. 

(3)  After  the  search  sequence,  the  "equal  to  or  greater 
than"  criterion  is  met  in  the  word  with  tag  bit  Ta 
bein<;  'V. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  "less  than"  criterion 
is  met  in  those  words  with  tag  bit  T&  being  "0". 

( d)  Equal  to  or  less  than 

The  sequence  of  bit-by-bit  search  is  the  same  as  that 
in  (c). 

Steps: 

(1)  Set  the  initial  state  of  tag  bit  Ta  in  each  word  to 
be  "1". 

(2)  The  tag  bit  Ta  is  set  to  be  "1",  if  Bj  =  0,  Kj  =  1. 

The  tag  bit  Ta  is  set  to  be  1  0",  if  Bj  =  1,  Kj  s  0. 
Otherwise,  the  tag  bit  Ta  remains  unchanged. 

(3)  After  the  search  sequence  the  "equal  to  or  less  than" 
criterion  is  met  in  the  word  with  tag  bit  Ta  being  "1". 

It  should  be  obvious  that  the  "greater  than"  criterion 
is  met  in  the  word  with  tag  bit  Ta  being  "0". 

2.  2  ALGORITHMS  USING  TWO  TAG  BITS  PER  WORD 
(a)  Bounded  Search 

The  bits  in  the  hey  words  are  represented  by  M  (lower 
limit)  and  R  (upper  limit).,  so  the  data  field  satisfies 
the  criterion: 

M  ^  B  4  K 
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Steps: 

(1)  The  initial  states  of  the  tag  bits  T&  and  in  each 
word  are  both  set  to  be  ”1", 

(2)  Tag  bit  Va  is  set  to  be  "1"  if,  -  0,  =  1,  and 

set  to  be  "0",  if  =  1,  K.  *  0. 

Tag  b.t  T]-,  is  set  to  be  "1",  if  Bj  =  1,  =  0,  and 

set  to  be  ”0",  if  Bi  =  0,  Mi  =  1. 

Otherwise,  the  tag  bits  Ta  and  remain  unchanged. 

(3)  The  final  states  of  both  Ta  and  being  "1",  indicate 

the  "equal  to  or  bounded"  criterion  is  met  in  the  memory 
word. 
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3.  0  THE  SEARCH  ALGORITHMS  FOR  SEVERAL  FIELDS 

When  a  number  of  different  types  of  searches  are  performed 
on  different  fields  in  a  record,  it  is  possible  to  use  only 
three  tag  bits  per  word  for  the  following  special  cases: 

3.1  CONJUNCTIVE  SEARCHES 

All  the  different  types  of  searches  are  to  be  met,  i.e.  , 
the  "AND"  search  of 

(Type  SQ)  (Type  S^  (Type  S2)  -----  (Type  Sn) 

where  So.  Si,  Sn  can  be  any  of  the  five  types  of  searches 
described  previously. 

Steps: 

(1)  Set  Tc  to  be  "1". 

(2)  Do  search  Type  Sq,  Type  S^ - Type  Sn. 

Transfer  Ta  to  Tc,  if  Ta  =  0- 

(3)  Transfer  Tb  to  Tc,  if  T^  =  0- 

(4)  The  final  state  of  Tc  being  "1"  indicates  that  the 
conjunctive  search  is  met. 

A  special  case  exists  if  all  searches  are  "equal  to" 
and  conjunctive  over  the  fields,  which  requires  only 
one  tag  bit. 

3.2  DISJUNCTIVE  SEARCHES 

At  least  one  of  the  different  types  of  searches  are  to  be 
met,  i.e.  ,  the  "OR  search"  of. 

(Type  Sq)  +  (Type  Sj)  +  (Type  S^) - +  (Type  Sn) 

Steps: 

(1)  Set  Tc  to  be  ”0". 

(2)  Do  search  Type  Sq.  Type  Sj. - Type  Sn 

(3)  Transfer  Ta  to  Tc.  if  Ta  =  >. 

(4)  Transfer  Tb  to  Ta.  if  Tfa  =  0. 

(5)  The  final  state  of  Tc  being  "1"  indicates  the  fulfillment 
of  the  disjunctive  search. 

One  of  the  special  cases  in  disjunctive  search  is 

that  all  types  of  searches  are  "equal  to"  which  requires 

only  two  tag  bits. 
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4.  0  LOGIC  IMPLEMENTATIONS  FOR  THE  SEARCH  ALGORITHMS 


The  word  logic  between  the  disc  track  and  its  associative  memory  word 
of  tag  bits  is  as  shown  in  Figure  l. 

The  word  logic  consists  of  a  sense  amplifier,  a  set -reset -complement 
flip-flop,  five  gates,  and  a  word  driver. 

The  bit  logic  functions  required  by  the  search  algorithms  are: 

1.  Clear  the  flip-flop  each  word. 

2.  Complement  the  flip-flop  in  each  word. 

3.  Enable  the  word  driver  in  each  word. 

There  are  two  Enables,  Enable  WO  which  would 
cause  the  word  driver  to  send  a  current  to  the 
mertoory  word  such  that  a  "0"  may  be  written  at 
any  bit  position  with  bit  current  present.  Similarly, 
Enable  Wj  is  for  the  write  of  a  "1".  Of  course,  the 
writing  can  take  place  only  if  the  flip-flop  is  in  the 
"1"  state. 

4.  Interrogate  the  bit  in  any  one  bit  position.  The 
bit  driver  would  send  a  current  for  a  NDRO  at 
any  one  bit  position. 

5.  Enable  the  bit  driver  in  any  one  bit  position.  The 
bit  driver  would  send  a  current  for  a  write  at  any 
one  bit  position. 

6.  Enable  the  gate  G  for  reading  the  dif.c.  Disable 
the  gate  G  for  transfer  Ta  or  Tfc  to  any  one  of  the 

i  ' 

64  tag  bits  Cq  through  C^-j. 

4. 1  ALGORITHMS  FOR  AN  INDIVIDUAL  FIELD  USING  ONE  TAG 
BIT  PER  WORD 

(a!  Equal  to 

Steps:  (at  the  beginning  of  search) 

1.  Clear  FF  in  the  word  logic 

2.  Complement  FF 
J.  Enable  Wj 

Enaolc 
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DISC  TRACK 
READ  HEAD 


Steps:  (at  each  bit  positions) 

1.  Clean  FF 

Z.  Interrogate  Bj  (equivalent  to  Enable  gate-G) 

3.  Complement  FF  (if  and  only  if  Kj  =  1.) 

4.  Enable  W0 
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(b)  Not  equal  to 

Steps  (at  the  beginning  of  search) 

1.  Clear  FF 

2.  Complement  FF 

3.  Enable  Wq 
Enable  Da 

Steps  (at  each  bit  position) 

1.  Clear  FF 

2.  Interrogate  Bj  (equivalent  to  Enable  gate-G) 

3.  Complement  FF  (if  and  only  if  Kj  =  1.  ) 

4.  Enable  Wj 
Enable  Da 

(c)  Equal  to  or  greater  than 

Steps  (at  the  beginning  of  search) 

1.  Clear  FF 

2.  Complement  FF 

3.  Enable  Wj 
Enable  Da 

Steps  (at  each  bit  position) 

1.  Clear  FF 

2.  Interrogate  B(  (equivalent  to  Enable  gate-G) 

3.  Complement  FF  (if  and  only  if  Kc  =  1) 

4.  Enable  Wq  (if  and  only  if  Kj  =  1) 

Enable  Wj  (if  and  only  if  -  0) 

Enable  Da 

(d)  Equal  to  or  less  than 

Steps  (at  the  beginning  of  search) 

1.  Clear  FF 

2.  Complement  FF 

3.  Enable  Wj 
Enable  D* 

Steps  (at  each  bit  position) 

1.  Clear  FF 

2.  Interrogate  B(  (equivalent  to  Enable  G-gate) 

3.  Complement  FI  (if  and  only  if  Kj  *  1) 

4.  Enable  Wq  (if  »nd  only  if  Kj  s  0) 

Enable  Wj  (is  and  only  if  Kj  *  1) 

Enable 
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ALGORITHMS  FOR  AN  INDIVIDUAL  FIELD  USING  TWO  TAG 
BITS  PER  WORD 


(a)  E^ual  to  or  bounded 

Steps  (at  the  beginning  of  search) 

1.  Clear  FF 

2.  Complement  FF 
3. .  Enable  W1 

Enable  Da 
Enable 

Steps  (at  each  bit  position) 

1.  Clear  FF 

2.  Interrogate  B;  (equivalent  to  enable  G-gate) 

3.  Complement  FF  (if  and  only  if  Kj  =  1) 

4.  Enable  Wq  (if  and  only  if  Ki  =  0) 

Enable  Wi  (if  and  only  if  Ki  =  1) 

Enable  Da 

5.  Complement  FF  (if  and  only  if  Mi  =  0) 

6.  Enable  Wq  (if  and  only  if  Mi  =  1) 

Enable  Wj  (if  and  only  if  Mi  =  0) 

Enable  D^ 

ALGORITHMS  FOR  SEVERAL  FIELDS  USING  THREE  TAG 
BITS  PER  WORD 

(a)  Conjunctive  Searches 

Steps  (to  transfer  Ta  =  0  to  Cj  after  each  search) 

1.  Clear  FF 

2.  Interrogate  Ta 

3.  Complement  FF 

4.  Enable  Wq 
Enable  Dc 

Steps  (to  transfer  Tb  =  0  to  Cj  after  each  search) 

1.  Clear  FF 

2.  Interrogate  T*, 

3.  Complement  FF 

4.  Enable  W0 
Enable  DCj 
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(b)  Disjunctive  Searches 

Steps  (to  transfer  Ta  -  1  to  Cj  after  each  search) 

1.  Clear  FF 

2.  Interrogate  Ta 

3.  Enable  Wj 
Enable  D_ 

j 

Steps  (to  transfer  Tb  =  0  to  Cj  after  each  search) 

1.  Cleat  FF 

2.  Interrogate 

3.  Complement  FF 

4.  Enable  Wq 

Enable  Dc 
'“j 
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SUMMARY 


The  foregoing  search  algorithms  can  be  summarized  with  two  charts  as 
shown  in  Figure  3  and  Figure  4. 

Figure  3  shows  the  states  of  tag  bits  Ta  and  in  applying  various  search 
algorithms  for  an  individual  field. 

The  mask,  key  and  data  bits  are  represented  by  M,  K  and  D  respectively. 

Figure  4  shows  the  states  of  Cj  in  applying  various  search  algorithms 
for  several  fieldc. 

The  search  algorithms  have  been  described  by  using  a  minimum  of  tag 
bits.  However,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  search  time  can  be 
reduced  if  more  tag  bits  are  used. 

The  word  logic  is  normally  not  necessary  in  describing  the  search  algorithms, 
but  it  may  help  to  understand  the  algorithms.  Furthermore  the  word  logic 
may  demand  the  change  of  logical  implementation  of  the  search  algorithms. 
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Figure  1  States  of  Tag  Bite  T  and  T 


APPENDIX  B 

DDC  TYPE  SEARCH  IN  AFP- 2 

Described  in  this  appendix  are  the  mechanization  and  functioning  of 
an  associative  file  processor,  specifically  tailored  to  a  Defence 
Documentation  Cantor  (DDC,  formerly  ASTIA)  type  of  problem  of 
document  retrieval  in  response  to  a  priority  ordered  set  of 
descriptors.  The  application  of  an  associative  fixe  processor 
(AFP- I)  to  this  problem  was  discussed  in  the  previous  Librascope 
Study  Report  (Ref-,  Section  2) .  It  is  deemed  worth  while  to  in¬ 
clude  the  coiupurative  performance  of  AFPI  with  that  of  the  processor 
(AFP-2)  described  in  this  report. 

A  simplified  statement  of  the  problem  is  as  follows:  Several 
hundred  thousand  documents  constitute  a  library  from  which  requests 
for  bibliographies  are  to  be  honored.  Associated  with  each  document 
is  a  short  list  of  applicable  descriptors  (  8  ave.,  20  max.  in  DDC) 
chosen  from  a  relatively  static  vocabulary  of  several  thousand  defined 
descriptors  (  7000  in  DD'O  •  A  retrieval  request  is  put  in  the  form 
of  a  list  of  descriptors  and  is  matched  against  the  library,  evo  ting 
matching  documents. 

In  practice,  a  problem  arises  in  that  the  retrieval  request  may  oe 
too  general  or  too  specific,  !•«•»  it  may  evoke  too  many  documents, 
or  too  few  (e.g.,  none).  Consequently,  a  priority  is  assigned  to 
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the  descriptors  in  the  retrieval  request,  and  they  are  used  in  soo.uer.ee 
to  narrow  the  set  of  evoked  documents  to  an  acceptable  number.  A 


relevancy  level  of  the  document  descriptors  in  the  library  is 
also  utilized,  but  this  is  a  minor  complication  and  will  not  be 

treated  here. 

In  applying  an  associative  file  processor  to  the  retrieval 
problem,  the  first  consideration  is  that  in  a  document's  descrip¬ 
tor  list,  a  given  discriptor  may  appear  anywhere,  i.e.,  first, 
second  or  last.  Fortunately,  with  a  well  defined  descriptor 
vocabulary,  descriptors  can  be  encoded  into  fixed  length  fields, 
and,  since  there  is  a  maximum  number  allowable  to  any  document, 
each  document  can  be  represented  by  a  fixed  length  record. 

The  document  retrieval  process  is  basically  a  conjunction  of  dis¬ 
junctive  searches,  as  referred  to  in  section  2. 3.8.2.  That  is,  the 
search  is  conducted  as  follows:  The  first  retrieval  descriptor  is 
loaded  into  every  possible  field  ef  the  key  register.  Then  a 
search  is  performed,  leaving  conpai*  flags  set  if  any  field  matches 
(disjunction).  Then  the  next  descriptor  is  loaded  and  treated 
similarly.  The  search  then  leaves  those  compare  flags  where  some 
field  matches  the  second  descriptor  (conjunction  of  disjunctions). 
Actually,  the  mechanisation  may  be  thought  of  more  sinply  as 
follows:  The  compare  flags  are  initially  all  set  on.  Then  each 
search  sets  the  cospare  flags  off  for  those  records  where  the 
descriptor  was  not  found  (regardless  of  position).  Thus,  the 


n 'amber  of  conpare  flags  is  reduced  with  each  search,  until  an 
acceptable  number  of  documents  are  flagged. 

As  was  discussed  in  Section  2. 3*8. 2,  there  is  a  tradeoff  of 
associative  memory  size  and  retrieval  speed.  That  is,  the  most 
cost  effective  system  may  well  search  only  a  fraction  of  the 
total  disc  memory  per  revolution,  and  take  correspondingly  many 
revolutions  per  descriptor  search.  It  is  possible,  in  this  case, 
to  store  compare  flags  on  the  disc,  after  each  descriptor  search, 
rather  than  in  the  associative  memory,  as  noted  in  section  2.3.8. 2. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  associative  memory  word  length  could  be 
expanded  to  accommodate  all  of  the  compare  flags.  However,  this 
seems  unlikely  to  be  economical  in  view  of  the  per-bit  cost  of 
associative  versus  disc  memories. 

The  difference  in  performance  between  AFP-I  and  AFP- 2  is  dependent 
on  the  following  factors:  AFP-I  searched  the  whole  disc  memory 
content  on  all  retrieval  descriptors  in  one  revolution.  The  AFP-2 
requires  k  d  revolutions,  where  lA  of  the  disc  tracks  are  searched  > 
at  once,  and  there  are  d  retrieval  descriptors.  However,  offsetting 
the  speed  disadvantage  of  AFP-2,  is  the  fact  that  the  compare  flag 
count  is  available  at  each  stage  of  the  search,  so  it  can  be  stepped 
as  desired,  and  an  efficient  reado*’t  of  qualifying  document  numbers 
is  possible.  Neither  of  these  advantages  was  a  feature  of  the  AFP-I 
design. 


APPENDIX  C 

A  WOVEN  PLATED-WIRE  ASSOCIATIVE  MEMORY 

By:  r..H.  Fuller,  J.C.TuandR.  M.  Bird 
General  Precision  Inc,  Librascope  Group 


1.  0  INTRODUCTION 

Thia  paper  describee  an  organisation  and 
discusses  circuits  for  an  associative  (parallel 
search)  memory  using  woven  plated- wire  mem¬ 
ory  elements,  as  initially  developed  by  TOKO, 

Inc.  of  Tokyo,  Japan,  and  now  available  at 
Librascope.  This  design  allows  fabrication  of 
moderate-capacity  airborne  associative  memor¬ 
ies  having  high  processing  speeds  together  with 
small  sise,  weight,  power  and  cost.  The  mem¬ 
ory  is  operable  over  a  wide  temperature  range. 
Highly  iterated  word  electronics  are  realised 
economically  through  the  use  of  integrated 
circuits  and  magnetic  elements.  Novel  design 
features  include  the  use  of  batch -fabricated 
p.’ated-wire  memory  elements,  bit-parallel 
readout  from  an  associative  organisation  of 
these  elements,  and  the  use  of  magnetic  cores 
in  word  logic  to  allow  simultaneous  writing  into 
selected  words.  Suitable  tasks  for  such  assoc¬ 
iative  memories  are  discussed.  Important 
characteristics  of  the  Librascope  associative 
memory  are  as  follows: 

1)  Stored  data  may  be  located  on  the  basis  of 
content  which  is  evaluated  simultaneously 
over  all  stored  words. 

2)  Memory  word  content  may  be  specified  to  be 
equal  to,  greater  than,  or  lees  than  a  key 
word. 

3)  Responding  words  (i.  e. ,  words  satisfying  a 
search)  may  be  read  out  or  may  be  rewritten 
in  a  bit-parallel  mode. 

4)  For  multiple  responses,  words  may  be 
accessed  sequentially  for  reading  or  writing. 

5)  All  responding  words  may  be  rewritten 
eimultaneously  in  some  or  all  bits  (i.  e. . 
multiwrite). 

The  efficiency  of  associative  memory  tech¬ 
niques  is  closely  dependent  upon  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  memory  elemer  -s  used  for  their 
implementation.  The  increased  logic  complex¬ 
ity  of  associative  memories,  over  conventional 
coordinate  addressed  memories,  will  lead  to 
excessive  system  cost  unless  inexpensive  high- 
performance  elements  are  used  in  the  memory 
array,  ""he  Librascope  associative  memory 
array  consists  of  permalloy-plated  copper 
Wires  woven  together  with  insulated  copper 
wires  to  form  a  wire  mesh  matrix  as  shown  in 
figure  I.  Croups  of  insulated  wires  are  inter¬ 
connected  tu  form  multi-turn  digit  coils.  Bits 
are  stored  in  permalloy-plated  wires  at  each 
intersection  with  a  word  coil.  Plated  wire  is 
a  form  of  magnetic  Aim  memory  whose  advan¬ 
tages  have  been  widely  recognised. u*  *•  *•  '• 
but  has  only  recently  become  availeble  to  the 
memory  system  designer.  These  plated -wire 
eiemenle  are  of  ietereet  ae  associative  memory 
srrays  for  the  following  reasons: 
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1)  Stored  information  may  be  non-destructively 
read,  generating  search  output  voltages  which 
art  significantly  larger  than  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  with  other  film  memories.  Highly 
iteratsd  word-sense  amplifiers  may  thus  bs 
rsalised  as  integratsd  circuits . 

2)  Word  currsnts,  which  may  be  required  with 
high  multiplicity  during  multiwrite,  are  small. 
In  our  design,  these  currents  art  simply 
gsnsrated  by  magnetic  cores  set  from  word- 
sense  amplifiers. 

3)  Writing  in  both  conventional  and  multiwrits 
modss  is  much  faster,  by  a  factor  of  10  to  30, 
and  requires  less  powsr  than  for  othsr  known 
non-dsstructivs  memory  elements. 

4;  The  memory  may  bo  destructively  read  in  a 
conventional  bit-parallel  word-serial  mode. 

5)  Array  coat  it  now  much  less,  by  a  factor  of 
10,  than  for  discrete  element  arrays  and  will 
dscraase  as  woven  planes  are  produced  in 
volume  (perhaps  to  a  factor  of  100) 

In  Section  2  of  this  paper,  we  review  the 
characteristics  of  plated-wire  elements  and 
arrays  and  characterise  arrays  for  associativa 
applications.  In  Section  3,  we  describe  an 
organisation  and  a  command  sot  for  a  plated* 
wire  associative  memory.  Memory  circuit 
considerations  are  discussed  in  Section  4.  In 
the  concluding  section,  plated-wire  associative 
memories  are  compared  with  competing  reali¬ 
sations  and  potential  applications  for  these 
memories  ars  discussed. 

2.  0  PLATED  WIRE  MEMORY  ELEMENTS  AND 

TCx>nra - 

2. 1  MEMORY  ELEMENTS 

The  woven  memory  plane  usea  a  memory 
element  in  which  permalloy  film  is  plated  on  a 
copper  wire  with  current  flowing  in  the  wire  to 
create  a  circumferential  easy  axis  of  magneti¬ 
sation.  Tbs  copper  substrate  serve#  ee  both 
e  digit  drive  and  tense  line  for  information 
stored  in  the  permalloy  film.  The  flux  path  ie 
closed  for  the  easy  axie  in  eoch  e  manner  that 
demagnetisation  does  not  occur  and  coupling  to 
the  digit  drive-sense  tine  ie  high.  The  perm¬ 
alloy  film  switches  in  a  rotational  mode,  end 
thus  allows  sxtremeiy  rapid  reeding  end  writing. 
The  combination  of  shape  anisotropy,  due  to 
cylindrical  geometry  of  the  film  end  the  field 
induced  anisotropy  introduced  in  pletinq.  gives 
small  skew  end  dispersion  from  tht  easy 
axas.  and  thus  provides  e  good  operating  margin 
for  non -destructive  readout.  Batch -fabrication 
techniques  ere  used  both  in  plating  the  wire  end 
in  weaving  the  planet. 

The  information  elate  of  e  bit  ceil  ie  aee- 
dnstructively  sensed  fey  pasting  e  current 


* 
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through  *  coil  of  drive  wires  orthogonal  to  the 
plated  wires.  This  current  establishes  an  axial 
field,  less  than  the  anisotropic  field  Hk,  and 
rotates  the  magnetisation  vector  into  a  hard 
direction  by  an  angle  less  than  90* .  The  sign 
of  voltage  induced  in  the  plated  wire  indicates 
the  original  circumferential  flux  direction  of 
the  film  (figure  2).  When  coil  current  is 
removed,  the  magnetisation  vector  returns  to 
its  initial  state,  inducing  a  voltage  of  opposite 
polarity  in  the  plated  wire.  Information  is 
written  into  the  wire  by  coincidence  of  an  axial 
field,  leae  than  Hk,  with  a  circumferential 
field  less  than  Hc.  The  final  information  state 
of  the  film  is  determined  by  the  direction  of 
the  circumferential  field;  hence  by  the  dlrac- 
tion  of  the  digit  current  flowing  in  the  plated 
wire. 

2. 2  MEMORY  PLANES 

To  form  woven  memory  planes,  plated 
wires  are  woven  together  with  insulated  drive 
lines  into  a  cloth-line  mat,  using  equipment 
simitar  to  ordinary  textile  weaving  equipment. 
Plated  wires  run  in  the  weft  direction  of  the 
weave;  insulated  wires  run  in  the  warp  direc¬ 
tion.  The  mat  is  then  mounted  on  a  printed 
circuit  board  to  form  a  memory  plane.  TOKO 
Inc.,  in  cooperation  with  Kokusai  Denshin 
Demiva  Company,  perfected  both  plating 
processes  and  weaving  processes  for  this  type 
of  memory  and  TOKO  now  has  production 
capability  for  woven  planes. 

Librascop*  will  manufacture  memory  planes 
and  systems  for  sale  in  the  United  States.  We 
have  designed  and  experimentally  verified 
several  memory  systems  using  TOKO  planes, 
and  the  resulting  evaluation  haa  pointed  the 
way  toward  the  next  generation  of  unproved 
plane*  and  memory  system*.  These  systems 
include  a  submicrosecond  NDRO  memory*  and 
the  associative  memory  reported  herein.  Our 
evaluation  of  woven  planes  shows  that  the 
weaving  technique  offers  advantages  in  each  of 
these  system*  over  techniques  using  simple 
strip  drive  lines  in  the  following  areas: 

t)  Density  of  bit*  along  a  plated  wire  may  be 
somewhat  increased  without  interference 
between  adjacent  bit*.  This  is  true  because 
property  designed  woven  drive  line*  allow 
a  (aster  fall  off  in  fringing  drive  field  than 
do  striplines.  Packing  densities  of  29  bits 
per  inch  have  been  achieved  in  woven  plane* 
as  compared  to  20  bits  per  inch  reported 
(or  strip  line  plane* 

2)  Word  drive  current  requirements  are  less¬ 
ened  by  the  use  of  a  multiturn  word  tin*. 

H  Cost  of  manufacture  appears  less,  due  to 
the  availabtlity  of  more  highly  automated 
plan*  production  techniques.  TOKO  coil 
ha*  successfully  expended  considerable 
production  engtneering  effort  to  realise 
cost  reductions  possible  with  weaving 
techniques. 


Electrical  specifications  for  a  typical  woven 
memory  plane  are  shown  in  Table  1. 

TABLE  1 


Specifications  for  a  Woven  Memory  Plane 


Word  Write  Current1 
| 

^w 

50  ml 

Word  Read  Current 
Digit  Writ*  Current1 
Digit  Read  Current1 

Xwr 

100  ma 

!dw 

jiOO  ma 

*dr 

|l50  ma 

Word-Line  Sens*  Voltage^ 

5  mv 

Bit- Lin*  Sena*  Voltage 

5  mv 

*Thi*  notation  applies  to  associative  organisa¬ 
tion  of  the  plane*  ae  in  figure  1. 

2Ris*  time  for  interrogate  current  *dr  it  200  na. 

2.  3  ASSOCIATIVE  ARRAYS 

A  practical  requirement  for  associative 
arrays  is  th*  ability  to  search  the  array  with¬ 
out  disturbing  its  information  content.  The 
respone*  of  each  memory  word  to  a  search  must 
be  separately  distinguishable.  Memory  elements 
must,  therefore,  be  capable  of  NDRO  operation 
with  NDRO  outputs  appearing  on  word  lines. 

Sine*  NDRO  outputs  appear  on  plated  wires  in 
woven  planes,  plated  wires  must  serve  as  word 
lines  in  *n  associative  array  (see  figure  1). 

This  contrasts  wish  a  conventional  coordinate- 
addressed  organisation  in  which  plated  wires 
serve  ae  digit  lines. 

Equality  search  is  implements'!  in  a  word- 
parallel,  bit-serial  fashion  *a  illustrated  in 
figure  3.  A  search  key  and  four  stored  words, 

Wi  •  Wq  are  shown  in  figure  3a.  Digit 
currents  (figure  3b),  corresponding  to  "re”  in 
the  key,  are  turned  on  simultaneously  during 
a  presearch  period.  During  search  time,  digit 
currents  ID1  -  Id*  *r*  changed  sequentially 
(i.e.  currents  art  turned  on  if  initially  off  and 
conversely).  Recall,  (figure  2).  that  hits  stor¬ 
ing  "0"  hav*  negative  outputs  during  th*  fall  of 
th*  reading  current,  A  word  which  mismatches 
th*  key  in  some  bit  position  will  have  a  nega¬ 
tive  output  voltage  cw,  when  th*  mismatching 
bit  is  ssarchsd.  For  words  matching  th*  ksy 
(word  W4  of  figure  4),  cw  is  positive  at  all 
bit  search  time*.  Th*  described  search  algor¬ 
ithm  thus  implements  the  "exclusive  or" 
function  required  for  equality  search.  Several 
algorithms  are  available  to  identify  stored 
words  larger  (smaller)  then  a  key.  These 
algorithms  have  been  well  described  in  th* 
literature®*  T  and  will  not  be  repeated  her*. 

It  is  desirable  that  word*  responding  to  a 
search  be  read  in  bit-paraltei  fashion.  In  this 
reading  mode,  th*  insulated  digit  wires  act  as 
sens*  line*.  This  reading  mods  may  be  destruc¬ 
tive  since  words  ars  read  sequentially  and  may 
be  rewritten  after  reading.  A  navel  sensing 
method  was  developed  to  meet  this  requirement. 
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All  plated  word  lines  are  biased  by  a  small  hard- 
axis  field.  A  word-read  current  (figure  4), 
sufficient  to  cause  incoherent  rotation  of  the  film, 
is  applied  to  a  selected  word  line.  Bits  initially 
in  the  "1"  state  switch  to  the  zero  state,  inducing 
a  voltage  into  the  digit  line.  Bits  initially  in  the 
"0"  state  are  not  changed  and  induce  only  a  small 
voltage  into  the  digit  line.  The  word  is  rewritten 
by  applying  a  smaller  current  of  opposite  polar¬ 
ity  to  the  word  line.  This  current,  in  coincidence 
with  digit  currents  on  selected  digit  lines,  re¬ 
stores  selected  bite  of  the  word  to  the  "1"  state. 

3.0  ORGANIZATION  AND  COMMAND  SET 

The  associative  memory  is  organized  as 
shown  in  figure  5.  The  data  register  buffers 
communication  between  this  memory  and  other 
system  components.  The  mask  register  indi¬ 
cates  that  portion  of  data  register  contents 
which  constitutes  search  criteria.  The  detector 
plane  stores  results  of  searches.  The  match 
resolver  allows  sequential  access  to  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  matching  words.  The  match  indicator 
denotes  the  presence  or  absence  of  some  match¬ 
ing  word.  A  data  word  may  be  written  or  read 
through  the  data  register.  Selected  bits  of 
many  data  words  may  be  rewritten  simultaneously 
by  a  multiwrite  command.  Equality  searches 
are  implemented  in  a  bit-serial  mode. 

A  simplified  3 -word  by  4-bit  search  memory 
array  is  shown  in  figure  1.  Bits  of  each  word 
are  stored  along  one  plated  wire,  being  defined 
at  each  intersection  of  a  plated  wire  with  a  digit 
coil.  Each  word  has  an  associated  detector 
element  containing  a  sense  amplifier,  a  match 
storageelement,  and  circuitry  for  resolution 
of  multiple  matches.  Each  word  also  has  an 
associated  bipolar  word  driver  which,  in  coin¬ 
cidence  with  digit  current,  writes  elements  to 
the  "1"  or  "0"  state.  For  NERO  reading,  digit 
current  Iq  is  supplied  and  sense  outputs  are 
read  from  the  plated-wire  word  line. 

3. 1  COMMAND  LIST  FOR  ASSOCIATIVE 
MEMORY 

Equality  Search:  Digit  currents  are  first 
est'aUished  at  all  unmasked  "1"  digits  in  the 
search  key.  Digit  currents  are  then  altered 
serially  (i.  e. ,  turned  on  for  a  "0"  and  off  for  a 
*1")  tor  all  unmasked  key  bits.  Digit  drivers 
for  "0‘e"  in  the  key  are  then  turned  off.  Mis¬ 
matching  words  are  indicated  by  negative 
voltages  in  plated  wires  (figure  4),  which  set 
initially  cleared  detector  elements  to  the  mis¬ 
matched  state.  The  match  indicator  then 
denotes  whether  any  match  exists.  If  several 
matches  exist,  these  may  be  acceeaell  sequen¬ 
tially  by  use  of  the  match  resolver  described 
in  Section  4. 

Multiwrite:  This  command  writes  simultaneous- 
Ty  i:  to  selected  bits  of  all  matching  words. 

Two  methods  for  multiwriting  will  be  described. 
For  the  first  method,  digit  currents  are  estab¬ 
lished  simultaneously  at  all  bit  column*  which 
are  to  be  written  to  “T'.  In  coincidence  with 
these  currents.  “I"  writing  word  currents 


are  established  at  matching  words.  Only  those 
bits  subject  to  both  currents  switch  to  the  ”1” 
state.  The  process  is  repeated  using  "0" 
writing  word  currents  to  write  selected  bits  of 
matching  words  to  the  "0"  state. 

Operating  margins  are  improved  if  all  bits 
of  a  column  are  rewritten  simultaneously. 

Writing  must  now  be  serial  by  column  over  all 
altered  columns.  Prior  to  writing  a  column, 
its  contents  are  read  to  the  detector  plane  by 
a  single  column  search.  At  matching  worda, 
new  data  are  inserted  into  detector  blements, 
ana  the  entire  column  i«  then  rewritten.  This 
method  is  more  time-coneuming  and  requires 
some  complication  of  word  electronics  relative 
to  the  former  method,  but  it  requires  lees- 
stringent  control  of  memory  plane  characteris¬ 
tics. 

Word  Read:  This  command  reada  matching 
words,  sequenced  by  the  match  resolver,  into 
the  data  register.  Execution  of  this  command 
requires  bit-oriented  sense  lines  as  well  as 
the  word-oriented  sense  lines  used  for  match 
detection.  A  bit-parallel  destructive  readout 
is  obtained  by  passing  a  current  of  approximately 
100  ma  down  plated  word  lines.  This  current 
switches  all  bits  on  this  line  to  the  "0"  state 
and,  for  bits  previously  in  the  "1"  state,  couplet 
signals  in  excess  of  5mv  to  the  non-plated  bit 
lines.  This  technique  greatly  aimplifiea  reading 
as  compared  with  previously  known  methods 
which  require  bit-serial  raading  of  a  selected 
word  through  the  plated  word  line.  The  word 
read  command  may  be  given  repeatedly  following 
a  single  search  to  read  sequentially  all  matching 
words,  each  selected  by  the  match  resolver. 

Word  Write:  Contents  of  the  data  register,  in 
b!(  positions  unmasked  by  the  mask  register, 
are  written  into  some  word,  selection  on  the 
basis  of  a  prsvious  search,  by  match  resolution 
circuitry.  Word  contents  are  unchanged  in 
masked  bit  positions,  thus  allowing  selective 
alteration  of  multiple  fields  stored  in  a  tingle 
word 

The  word  is  first  cleared  to  "0"  by  a  word 
read  command.  Data  in  masked  fields  of  the 
word  are  reed  into  the  data  register  for  re¬ 
writing.  New  data  are  inserted  in  unmasked 
fields  of  the  data  registar.  Simultaneously,  a 
word  current  ia  eatabliahed  with  a  polarity  to 
write  "tv  in  the  selected  word.  The  word 
write  command  must  be  preceded  by  a  word 
read  command. 

♦  0  CIRCUITRY 

A  discussion  of  circuitry  in  this  paper  ia 
limited,  because  of  space  constraints,  to  two  of 
tha  moat  critical  and  costly  circuits  in  the 
associative  memory,  the  word  circuitry  and  the 
match  resolution  circuitry. 

a  I  WORD  CIRCUITRY 

figure  6  illustrates  the  logic  diagram  for  the 
word  electronics.  The  flip-flop  is  initially 
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cleared  to  the  "1"  state.  Any  serially  sequenced 
mismatch  on  the  bit  line  will  reset  the  flip-flop 
to  the  "O"  state.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  search 
operation,  word  flip-flops  for  matching  words 
remain  in  the  "1"  state. 

A  novel  word  logic,  shown  in  figure  7,  uses 
the  two  magnetic  cores,  as  shown,  to  replace 
the  flip-flop,  the  two  "AND"  gates  and  the  word 
driver  shown  in  figure  6.  The  operation  is  as 
follows: 

1)  The  output  stage  of  the  sense  amplifier  is  a 
latching  switch.  It  is  initially  cleared. 

2)  Simultaneously  with  operation  (1),  cores  "0" 
and  "1"  are  reset  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrows  by  the  reset  switch  common  for  all 
wordr. 

1)  The  sense  amplifier  is  strobed  to  eliminate 
spurious  signals  occuring  at  times  other 
than  a  search  cycle. 

4)  On  any  one  mismatch,  cores  "0"  and  "1" 
will  be  set  in  a  counterclockwise  direction. 

5)  After  the  search  cycle,  a  "1"  or  "0"  may  be 
written  for  matched  words  by  setting  either 
the  set  "1"  or  set  "0"  switch  respectively 
which  are  common  for  all  words. 

This  magnetic  logic  substantially  reduces 
complexity  of  word  circuitry  and  thus  coat  of  an 
associative  memory  system. 

4.2  MATCH  RESOLUTION  CIRCUITRY 

This  circuit  StquentUlly  addresses  matched 
words  in  the  memory  so  that  each  can  be  read 
or  written  into. 

One  type  of  match  resolution  circuit,  repre¬ 
senting  a  compromise  between  high  speed  and 
cost  i»  :hv  two-dime  vsional  type  shown  in  figure 
The  match  resolution  circuit  is  implemented 
by  a  matrix  of  magnetic  cores  which  are  set  by 
the  matched  word  outputs.  Each  core  has  five 
threaded  wirer;  one  from  a  particular  memory 
word,  one  each  from  the  row  driver  and  row 
register,  and  one  each  from  the  column  driver 
and  column  register.  The  operations  are  as 
follows: 

a)  Before  an  associative  memory  search  oper¬ 
ation  ia  started,  all  matrix  cores  and  column 
registers  are  cleared  to  the  matched  state. 

b)  After  the  eearch  operation,  ail  mismatched 
words  set  their  appropriate  cores  to  the  mis¬ 
matched  state.  In  turn,  these  cores  set  their 
Cvrreeponding  column  regieters  to  the  mismatch 
state. 

c)  Next,  either  sequential  or  high-speed,  tree- 
type  logic  networks  are  used  to  select  the  first 
matched  column  register  (starting  from  Rjl 
which  w*s  set  by  the  core  or  cores  in  the  corres¬ 
ponding  column  during  the  operation  in  (b) 

4)  All  row  registers  are  then  cleared  to  the 
mismatch  state. 


e)  Next,  a  half  select  current  ia  sent  down  both 
the  selected  column  line  and  all  row  lines,  setting 
those  row  registers  corresponding  to  matched 
cores  for  all  rows  in  the  matched  column. 

f)  Next,  as  with  the  column  registers,  either 
sequential  or  high-speed,  tree -type  logic  networks 
are  used  to  search  through  the  row  registers 
selecting  matched  rows.  Knowing  a  matched  row 
for  a  particular  matched  column,  then,  deter¬ 
mines  the  location  of  a  matched  word. 

g)  Steps  (c)  through  if)  are  repeated  by  selecting 
the  next  matched  column  mtil  all  matched  column 
registers  have  been  found. 

5.0  CONCLUSIONS 

Associative  computing  methods  have  found 
little  use  to  date,  due  to  their  well-nigh  prohibitive 
cost.  Nevertheless,  their  applications  are  many 
and  await  only  a  significant  reduction  in  the  cost 
per  storage  bit  as  well  as  a  simplified  realisa¬ 
tion  of  the  word  electronics.  Plated -wire  assoc¬ 
iative  memorise  afford  a  reduction  in  cost  per 
storage  bit  by  a  factor  of  the  order  of  20  to  1. 

The  magnetic  logic  implementation  for  the  word 
electronics,  which  has  been  presented,  permits 
approximately  a  10-to-l  coat  reduction  for  these 
circuits.  These  advantages  permit  the  develop¬ 
ment  engineer  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  associative 
computing  methods  as  solutions  to  a  wide  range 
of  data  processing  problems. 

Plated -wire  realisations  afford  advantages, 
other  than  cost  reduction.  They  provide  large 
NDRO  outputs  and  employ  email  word  write 
currents.  Writing  selected  bits  into  many  words 
simultaneously  is  possible  because  of  the  small 
write  power  requirements.  The  importance  of 
this  multiwrite  as  an  associative  processing 
operation  has  been  stressed  by  several  investi¬ 
gator  sV  9,  Both  write  times  and  memory  search 
times  are  significantly  faster  than  for  discrete 
magnetic  elements.  10 

Librascope  has  extensively  studied  associative 
processing  techniques,  both  under  contract  from 
RALC  and  unde  r  independent  company  funding. 

Our  studies  and  those  of  others  show  associative 
processing  techniques  to  be  useful  in  visual 
pattern  recognition*  *  ?*  *  in  solution  of  partial 

differential  equations*,  in  Elint  pules  train 
separation,  and  in  a  variety  of  information 
retrieval  systems**.  Use  of  these  techniques  is 
indicated  whenever  some  sequence  of  computer 
arithmetic  or  logic  commends  is  to  be  ensouled 
independently  over  many  sets  of  data  elements. 

The  parallelism,  inherent  in  associative  pro¬ 
cessing,  allows  the  command  sequence  to  be 
executed  simultaneously  over  all  data  sets.  The 
•peed  gain  over  conventional  sequential  techniques 
can  be  very  targe  if  a  high  degree  of  parallelism 
ie  al’owed  by  the  algorithm  chosen  for  problem 
solution.  Such  is  the  case  in  all  problems 
referenced  sbovtf. 
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Figurr  i.  Reading  and  Writing  of  Plated- Wire  Element* 
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APPENDIX  D 


PROGRAM  IN  MACHINE  LANGUAGE  CONTROL 

FOR  GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  PROBLEM 
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